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There has been a great deal of searching for the 
missing link between the lower order of animals and 
man in his lowest estate. Several times the claim 
has been made, that men with tails were discovered 
in Africa; and that claim has always cheered the 
heart of the evolutionists. But now there is a new 
discovery, in the traces of cigarette-users among the 
extinct aborigines of America. This is a fresh triumph 
for Darwinians. And it must be admitted that it 
throws the burden of proof on the cigarette-using 
dude, to show which side of the line he belongs on. 


It ought to be a real comfort to a Sunday-school 
teacher to have scholars who have had no good teach- 
ing at home, and who have no thought of any respon- 
sibility for the preparation of their lessons out of the 
Sunday-school hour. Scholars who are well taught 
by their parents, and who study their lessons faith- 
fully, can almost take care of themselves. Teaching 
them in the Sunday-school is, in a sense, a supple- 
mental work. But when a scholar gets all his teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school, and during the lesson hour, 
he is one of the scholars worth having in charge. 
Sunday-school teaching ought to amount to something 
in his case. This is a word of encouragement to 
teachers who have such scholars. Instead of repining 
over their trying lot, they have reason to rouse them- 
selves to the exceptionally good work to which they 
are summoned by the peculiar need of their scholars. 

The Bible stands on its own merits, and the strong- 
est argument for its verity is its ability to satisfy every 


longing of every soul. But the confirmations, and the 
illustrations, of Bible truth in the ancient monuments 
of the lands of the Bible, have an interest and a value 
to every lover of the Bible, and to every inquirer into 
its claims as an authentic record of that which it 
assumes to include. In giving to our readers a fresh 
article on The Bible and the Monuments, we are glad 
to have it from one who is so familiar with both the 
Bible and the monuments as is the Rev. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward, the brilliant and scholarly editor of The Inde- 
pendent. Dr. Ward stands in the very front of 
American scholarship in the field which he here 
represents ; and a statement from him, on any point 
which is here brought into prominence, has a weight 
which it could not have if made by one unable to 
speak with his authority. 


It is a remarkable fact that while the apostolic 
injunction reads, “ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good,” a goodly portion of the world seems 
to read that injunction in its application to witness- 
bearing concerning others, “Prove nothing; catch 
at that which is evil.” It is one of the unexplained 
facts in the natural history of humanity, that persons 
will receive with perfect trust any story of wrong 
doing on the part of another, while they are cau- 
tiously incredulous regarding anything which may 
be said to that other’s advantage. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for one to distinguish himself from his fellows. 
Let him refuse to credit the story of another’s sin 
until he has some better evidence for it than irrespon- 
sible rumor and mischievous talebearing, and unless 
the world improves very rapidly, such a person will 
find himself a member of a small minority of the 
human race—but in the very best of company. 


Whether is it a gain or a loss to us modern Occi- 
dentals that we have such a word as “ Bible” in our 
language? The ancient Jews had no such word ; 
they spoke of their Sacred Scriptures as the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings ; and in the languages 
into which our missionaries are carrying the idea of 
the Christian Scriptures, the Bible has commonly 
to be simply “ The Book,” or “ The Holy Book.” In 
such a descriptive name for the Scriptures, there is, 
after all, a significance and a suggestiveness which is 
lost to many of us who use the word “ Bible ” with- 
out any thought of its meaning. Such a title points 
out at once that the Bible is a book, with a definite 
relation to all other literature as the one Book and 
as the Holy Book. If we recollect that the word 
“Bible” simply means “The Book” and “The 
Books,” there will be a gain in our use of a word to 
distinguish it from all other books; but if we have 
forgotten what that word means, it is time that we 
were writing on the back of the Sacred Volume, the 
words The Holy Book, instead of The Holy Bible. 


In the work-room of the scientist more is sometimes 
| learned from the failure of an experiment than from 
| its success; and in the vaster laboratory 6f human 
| life more may often be gained by the unforeseen frus- 
tration of one’s best plans than by their most pros- 
perous fulfillment. The scientist knows that nothing 
happens in this world purely by accident; and he is 
not content until he searches out the reason of his ill- 








success. That is a good principle for the Christian 
also to act upon. You may talk of chance or fate; 
but in your heart of hearts you know that God's 
kingdom rules over all, and that nothing which hap- 
pens to you or to your plans comes unseen by his eye 
or undirected by his hand. When failure befalls, let 
it be manfully met; and then, instead of whining 
over adverse chances or unfavorable circumstances, 
look boldly at the facts in the case, and find, if you 
can, the reason of your failure. It is most likely that 
the cause of the disaster will be found in yourself,—in 
some unheeded weakness for which you had neglected 
to claim God’s strength, or in some selfish motive 
which defiled the whole undertaking in God’s sight. 
But whatever may be the reason of it, you may be 
sure that God sent failure in this thing because he 
has something better for you than success just here ; 
and if you are attent upon his leading, you will find 
that better thing, and will learn the lesson which he 
would teach you through your failure. 


There are two ways of reading the promises of the 
gospel, and of acting in view of them ; one way is, to 
find out what is the least thing we can do for Christ, 
and yet claim the promise as ours ; the other way is, to 
find how much service our Lord will accept from us ; 
and in how great things, as well as in how small ones, 
we can do for him, in the line of -his injunctions with 
their accompanying promises. When our Lord gave 
his disciples an example of lowly work for others, by 
himself washing their feet, he did not mean to limit 
sympathetic service among Christians to mutual feet- 
washing ; nor, when he promised a reward for the cup 
of cold water given in his name, did he intend to 
throw discredit upon greater exhibits of Christian 
charity. Fantastic old Sir Thomas Browne gives a 
hint to all, in this connection, when he says, “ Though 
a cup of cold water, from some hand, may not be 
without its reward, yet stick not thou for wine and oil 
for the wounds of the distressed, and treat the poor, as 
our Saviour did the multitude, to the relics of some 
baskets.” Ifthe cup of cold water is all that can be 
given for Christ’s sake, then it will not lack its 
reward ; but the man who so reads that command, 
and that promise, as to make it a limitation rather 
than an encouragement to Christian giving and Chris- 
tian helpfulness, wofully misinterprets our Lord’s 
saying, and comes perilously near the mistake of those 
who wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. 





THE ONE-MAN POWER. 


It is a very common thing to protest against the 
one-man power, in political, or in social, or in reli- 
gious communities; yet, after all, there is no other 
power in this world worth mentioning, except the one- 
man power. The real cause of trouble, when com- 
plaint is made of the one-man power, is not that it is 
one man, but that it is that man, whose power is felt 
and recognized, just now and here. 

God is the source of all power, but God works in 
this world through the agency of one man at a time. 
“ He putteth down one, and setteth up another.” He 
does not put down one, and set up a great many 
others ; but he puts down one, and sets up another 
one. God has given to the world, in the Bible, a 
record of his dealings with the world from its begin: 
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ning; and that record is, in a sense, little more than 
the record of God's dealings with, and God’s work 
through, one man at a time. To begin with, God 
made, not a great many men, but one man; first 
Adam as a part of a man, and then Eve as the com- 
plement of Adam, And when Adam was put in 
charge of things, with’“ dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth,” there was not 
iuuch doubt about the one-man power that then pre- 
vailed in the world. The power of that one man 
Adam is felt, the world over, to-day ; and it was in no 
sense broken until a new Adam was given new power. 
And now the great question of the world is, whether 
the power of the first Adam, or the power of the second 
Adam, shall be acknowledged in each individual soul ; 
and the helps that God gives to those who resist the 
one-man Adam power, is through the power of the 
one-Man Christ Jesus; “ for if through the offence of 
one many be dead, much more the grace of God and 


the gift of grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many.” 


From the days of Adam onward the Bible story is 
practically the story of one man at atime. It is of 
Noah, of Abraham, of Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of 
Joshua, of Gideon, of Samson, of Samuel, of David, 
of Elijah, of Daniel, of Nehemiah, and’ so on through 
the Old Testament record. And in the later record 
it is the same. Apart from the story of the One 
Man, the second Adam, it is the story of John the 
Baptist, and of John the evangelist, and of Peter, and 
of James, and of Paul, and others of lesser note, but 
each one a power—the power through God—in his 
day and sphere. 

And it is much the same in outside history. The 
history of the world is practically the history of 
individuals; and the story of one man at a time is 
the story of the race which for the time felt that one 
man’s power. It is Xerxes, or Alexander, or Cvsar, 
or Charlemagne, or Saladin, or Cromwell, or Napo- 
leon, or Washington. It is Columbus, or Galileo, or 
Gutenberg. It is Plato or Aristotle. It is Wolsey, 
or Hampden, or Richelieu, or Voltaire. It is 
Homer, or Virgil, or Cicero, or Shakespeare. In 
whichever sphere of life we review the history, the 
one-man power is, fur the time being, the chief power 
exhibited in that history. 

Men are ranged to-day, es religious thinkers and 
workers, as, in a sense, the followers of one man or 
of anuther man, and as the evidences and manifesta- 
tions of that man’s power. They even call themselves 
Calvinists, or Arminians, or Lutherans, or Wesleyans, 
or Mennonites, or Socinians, or Swedenborgians, or 
Muhammadans. Or if they do not admit that they are 
displaying the peculiar power of some one man who 
started them in their present course, all intelligent 
students of history know that they were thus started 
by one man. It was Iildebrand who grasped the 
power of the papacy. It was Loyola who created 
Jesuitism. It was Henry the Eighth who made the 
English Church a reality ; and so all along the reli- 
gious front. 

Even in the freer countries and under the more 
popular governments, one man at a time wields the 
power of the nation, and is recognized as its more 
than ruler. It is not commonly the sovereign, but it 
is the man who is more of a man than he who is nomi- 
nally at the head of affairs, who is spoken of as the 
leader and shaper of the nativnal life for the time 
being. In considering the history of England, for the 
past century or mure, we think and speak of the times 
of Pitt and Burke and North, of Peel, and Palmer- 
ston, and Disraeli, and Gladstone, rather than of 
the reigning sovereigns successively. And America 
has been divided in opinion from the foundatioa of 
its government by the views of Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton; and this not so much because of the nature of 
those opinions, as through the intense personality of 
those two men as leaders in their generation. Cal- 
hounism and Garrisonism are spoken of as the 
extreme views of the two sides in the final great con- 





these are only illustrations of the sweep of affairs in 
every sphere. 

A great deal is said about popular sentiment, and 
popular outbursts, and popular revolutions; but it is 
the one-man power which always makes, or surely 
controls, the popular sentiment of a nation, or of a 
community. There is no such thing as a popular 
uprising without some leadership. The masses are 
subject to the individual. And if for a moment a 
mob seems to have supreme power without a leader, 
its sure check is found in the orggnized and disci- 
plined military force, which can subdue or destroy 
the leaderless mass. The difference, in fact, between a 
mob and an army is, that a mob is made up of men 
acting as men, while an army is made up of men 
subjected to the power of a man, and acting under 
the one-man power. 

It is a truth which every soldier recognizes, that a 
military force is dependent for its power and efficiency 
on the one man who controls it. Sheridan’s army 
corps was a very different body with Sheridan or 
without Sheridan. One man’s personality made all 
the difference there between defeat and victory. And 
so it was with the corps of Stonewall Jackson. In 
one instance in our civil war, a regiment which had 
been poorly led for more than three years, and had 
learned to shirk and fail in every emergency, was 
counted thoroughly untrustworthy by its associated 
battalions ; and its own officers and men had the feel- 
ing that they were not to be depended on. But in 
one of the last great battles of the war, that poor, 
demoralized regiment had a new officer in command 
of it; a man who was a man, brave, faithful, heroic; 
and at once it felt that man’s power—and reflected it. 
In a severer engagement than it had ever before been 
summoned to, in a hand-to-hand conflict, on a bitterly 
contested parapet, that regiment was as unflinching 
as the bravest of its veteran fellows, and it won the 
highest praise from comrades and commanders; all 
because of the one-man power which came to that 
regiment through the new commander—who gave his 
own life in giving new life to the soldiers he led. 

Every great reform, every great advance in morals, 
or in methods of Christian activity, has been brought 
about through the work of some one man who heard 
God’s voice calling for a worker, and rose up and 
did the work for which God and God’s world 
were waiting. To know of the origin of modern 
missions, we must read the stories of St. Francis 
Xavier, William Carey, and Samuel J. Mills. 
The history of John Howard and of Caroline Fry 
will show us when and how Christ’s work of caring 
for those who are in prisons and hospitals was fairly 
begun anew. The Sunday-school of to-day took its 
start when Robert Raikes decided to do what one 
man could do for the religious training of the young. 
And so it has been ; and so, in God’s plan, it must be. 
Not the power of the many, but the one-man power, 
tells effectively for God and for men. 


There is inspiration and encouragement, to every 
individual, in this thought of the potency of the 
individual; in this recognition of the practical sov- 
ereignty of the one-man power. God’s call is to the 
individual; God’s promises are to the individual ; 
God’s method of working is through the individual. 
The great need of the hour—of every hour—is not 
an aroused community, but an aroused individual. 
When the risen Saviour was setting Peter at work, 
Peter wanted to know about the Lord’s plans for 
some one else. “And what shall this man do?” he 
asked, about one who he knew was peculiarly loved 
of Jesus, and who might, therefore, be supposed to 
have peculiar power from and for his Lord. “ What 
is that to thee? follow thou me,” was the Saviour’s 
response ; and when Peter went to work as an indi- 
vidual servant of his Master, the populace felt his 
power, and all the world shall feel it to the end of 
time. 

You are not to wait for your church to be aroused, 
or for the whole community to have a new interest 
in that which you think is alone worthy of its inter- 


flict of the opposing sections of the country, And!est. The real want of your church and community, 





is one man, willing to be the Lord’s instrument, and 
having faith in the Lord’s readiness to use him as 
such. Why shouldn’t you be that man? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is unquestionably true, that the helps to intelligent 
Bible study called out by the demands of the Interna- 
tional Lesson course exceed in value any other helps 
which have at any time been proffered to Bible stu- 
dents. The best Bible scholars of the world are giving 
their best energies to the exposition and illustration of 
these lessons. So evident is this truth, that many per- 
sons who are not pursuing this course of Bible study, 
wish that in some way they could have as good helps 
in their Bible study. For example, there comes a 
request as follows, from the national capital : 

May an old and appreciative subscriber to your paper make 
asuggestion? How would it be to begin (say with the new 
year) a series of short articles for the aid of those who would 
read and study the Bible in coursef It seems to me that the 
International lessons hardly cover this, and a column a week 
from some one of your able correspondents, indicating daily 
readings, with such brief comments, explanations, or summing 
up as might be desirable, would be of great assistance to many, 
and an incentive (especially to the young) to familiarize them- 
selves with the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 

The real difficulty in the way of adopting any such 
suggestion as this, is the interest already centred in the 
study of the International lessons. Millions of persons 
are now engaged in the study of these lessons. If we had 
more space, or could secure more first-class work for the 
filling of the existing space, the demand for it all would 
be from those who are thus enlisted. There are many 
complete commentaries for those who would study the 
Bible “in course” from Genesis to Revelation ; but the 
freshest and best Bible helps are, and must continue to 
be, in the line of the International lessons. This course 
is the present “through line,” with the best appoint- 
ments of every sort. If a man will take ‘Ais line, he 
will find engines, cars, and service of the first quality 
beyond a question. But if he lives at a way-station, 0 
on a branch road, he must depend on the inferior accom- 
modation trains, where the second-rate rolling stock 
and other appointments (which were formerly first class) 
are his only dependence. If he would have the advan- 
tages of the through trains, he must take the main 
line, and not expect the train to change its course, or 
even to make extra stops, for his convenience. 


“Where there’s a will there’s a way;” and where 
there is not a will there no way that is worth speaking 
of. This is as true of Sunday-school work as of work 
in any other sphere. And it isa truth that covers the 
answer to every such question as this one, from a north- 
ern New York correspondent: 

A superintendent complains that the mission-school teachers 
are so driven that they have no time for study. One must rise 
early, breakfast, and be at a shop a mile away by seven o’clock. 
At noon, one hour is scarcely enough for the two-mile walk 
and the dinner. Another must work in one of the factories 
from half-past six in the morning till half-past six at night, 
with only half an hour for dinner. Another must work almost 
every evening, and sometimes on Saturday till ten or eleven. 
On Sunday there is more or less company, etc. Some teachers 
have broken down under such pressure. I should like to have 
the advice of The Sunday School Times on this point. 

As a matter of fact, it is probably true that every one 
of the teachers who has made such excuses as are here 
noted, has more of leisure than the average good Sun- 
day-school teacher who studies his or her Sunday- 
school lesson most faithfully week by week. Why, one 
of these teachers actually seems to have every evening 
to himself. His spare time, well improved, is enough to 
bring him up, in the course of a few years, to the stand- 
ard of one of the more learned of living men. Read- 
ing and study are commonly attended to to best advan- 
tage by persons who have no /eisure for anything of the 
sort, but who just read and study at odd minutes at all 
times. The Sunday-school lessons are more generally 
studied by teachers at their family worship; at their 
hours, or minutes of private devotion; as they are on 
the way hither and thither, riding or walking. Whether 
or not teachers want to study their lessons is one ques- 
tion. Whether they can study them, situated as they 
are at present, is another question. And it may be set 
down as a truth of unvarying application, that a teacher 
who will not study, and find time to study, with his 
circumstances as they are now, would not be likely to 
give any more time to study if he had ten times as 
much leisure as now. About those teachers breaking 
down from over-study of their Sunday-school lessons, it 
seems as if there must be some mistake in the facts or 
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in the inferences in their case. Yet if that is the truth | 
concerning them, then “ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.” The disease which carried them off is | 
not as yet an epidemic. 


CONTAGION. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
Health has its influence, as has disease 

Its emanation, its infectious power ; 

The sound sweet frame lends of its qualities, 

Strength maketh strong, and like a budding flower 
Sends forth unconscious perfumes to the breeze. 
Far out and wide the subtle atoms fly, 

Need not to touch, so only we draw near ; 

Swift pass the healing rays from eye to eye; 

The miracle is wrought, or hope and cheer 
Which makes us better though we know not why. 
Souls lift up souls, unconscious that they lift, 

Love spends itself and knows not that it spends ; 
The sun will struggle out, though small the lift 

Storm opens for its passage, and expends 
Its rays for the pure gladness of the gift. 

Ah! when the dark shapes crowd about our way, 

The unseen shapes of death and loss and ill, 
Which we avoid not, labor though we may ; 

Which meet, and touch, and crowd about us still 
Our menacing companions all the day. 

Let this dear thought our help and courage be, 

That other shapes as fair as those are free, 

Press close and near in viewless company ; 

That health, too, works its secret miracle 

And breathes contagion when we do not see. 


THE BIBLE AND THE MONUMENTS. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


If there were heroes before Agamemnon, the world of 
Greece had lost all record of them. They were quite 
forgotten, or had been lifted into a pantheon of mythi- 
cal demigods. If there were books before the Old Testa- 
ment, they had been buried, lost, forgotten. With the 
exception of one or two of the later pamphlets, the Old 
Testament antedated all written history known at the 
beginning of the present century. Its assertions could 
be confirmed by no contemporary documents. For vast 
periods, and not for Israel alone, but for kingdoms and 
mighty empires which fell before Greece developed a 
written literature, it was the only record that could 
(claim authority. What the Greeks knew of the history 
of Egypt and Assyria and Babylonia, they credulously 
gathered as they could, centuries after. 

Standing thus alone, the Old Testament history was 
unconfirmed. There was nothing with which to confirm 
it, except the muddled accounts of two or three blunder- 
ing late Greek story-tellers—who were quite as likely to 
contradict as to tell the truth. The critics had it all 
their own way. They could deny what they pleased. 
They could say that this story was inherently improb- 
able, that that was contradicted by Xenophon or Syn- 
cellus, and praise the Greek or disparage the Hebrew 
writers; and no positive and conclusive reply was possible. 

But the last half-century has changed all! this. Fifty 
years ago Egypt began to open the contemporaneous 
monuments of her kings. Thirty years ago, the capitals 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys were discovered, and 
their language unlocked. Long historical inscriptions— 
a few from Egypt, but multitudes from Assyria—have 
been discovered, written in the life-time, and by the 
direct orders, of the kings whose deeds they record; con- 
temporary annals, whose historical trustworthiness is 
beyond question, except as we must make allowance for 
that boastful temper which would change a defeat into 
a victory. Fifty vears ago critics doubted if such a king 
as the Sargon, mentioned once in the Bible, ever lived. 
Now, we know the history of the whole dynasty of the 
Sargonidz, and have Sargon’s own full record of where 
his armies fought during each successive year of his 
reign. That record can be trusted. Sargon himself, 
or his own official historian, tells the story, and the same 
is true of the other Assyrian kings. 

My object in this article is to give a few examples, 
showing how the monuments confirm Bible history. I 
purposely omit matters of cosmogony, and what comes 
before the history of nations, which, though abundantly 
illustrated by the mythic poetry of old Babylon, cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be historically confirmed. 
There is space to mention but a few out of scores of 
combinations which would each bear a much fuller 
treatment than can be given them here. 

it is not many years ago that it was stoutly objected 
that Moses could not have written a Book of the Law or 








the Ten Commandments, because writing was not then 
invented. But not only is it now abundantly proved 
that Egyptian hieroglyphic and Assyrian syllabic 
writing was familiarly known long before the time of 
Moses or even of Abraham, but within the past twenty 
years the history of Phoenician writing used by the He- 
brews, has been carefuily studied; and it is now the gen- 
eral conclusion of the best scholars that it originated 
during the time of the conquest of Egypt by the shep- 
herd kings four or five centuries before Moses. The last 
student of the subject, Mr. Isaac Taylor, in a volume 
published the last half of the present year, thus sums up 
the result of long and careful investigation : 

“The possible date of the origin of the alphabet is 
thus brought within definite limits. . . . The possible 
limits lie between the twenty-third and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and there seems to be no reason why we should 
not provisionally accept the approximate date which 
has been proposed by de Rougé, and place it in or about 
the nineteenth century B.C.” This objection is swept 
away. 

It had seemed strange that, in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, it should be represented in one verse that the 
people of Babylonia were descendants of Ham, through 
Nimrod; and in another, that they came from Shem, 
through Asshur. The inscriptions gathered into the 
British Museum now fully prove that two races occu- 
pied that country from a very early time; one pure She- 
mitic, and the other a darker non-Shemitic race, older 
than the former, and having an entirely different lan- 
guage and physiognomy, being of what the Bible calls 
“the sons of Ham.” This ditficulty is fully met. 

It seemed, a few years ago, an almost incredible story 
told in Genesis of the campaign of the four kings of 
Elam and Babylonia, Chedorlaomer, Arioch, Amraphel, 
and Tidal, against the five kings of Sodom and the plain. 
The monuments confirm the story wonderfully. They 
tell us that at just this time there had been an Elamite 
(or Median) conquest of Babylonia; they tell us that 
Laomer was the name of an Elamite god, or that Che- 
dorlaomer means worshiper of Laomer; and we find an 
account of this very Arioch mentioned on the monu- 
ments as king of Elassar, and we learn tbat his father’s 
name was Chedormabug, and his grandfather’s was 
Simtisilhak; and we further learn that even earlier 
than this there had been Babylonian expeditions to the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Every difficulty is 
completely removed, and confirmation supplied. 

Abraham, we are told in the Scriptures, came from 
Ur of the Chaldees. Such a town had become utterly 
lost, except in this biblical mention of it, and a pious 
tradition had put it in an impossible place. The 
present generation has rediscovered it, and read its 
record on the monuments. We find it was the second 
capital of Babylonia, and was distinguished for the wor- 
ship of the Moon-god. The names could be mentioned 
of half a dozen of its kings, one of whom was Chedor- 
mabug, father of the Arioch of the Bible. Two seals, 
worn by gentlemen of Ur before the time of Abraham, 
and bearing the names of the two first kings, are in the 
British Museum. The Bible geography is proved no 
fiction. 

Passing now, with the course of the Hebrew history, 
from Mesopotamia to Egypt, in the time of the Oppres- 
sion, we find on the Egyptian monuments no record of 
Bible miracles; that was not to be expected,—kings do 
not report their disasters. But the whole color of the 
Genesis story agrees admirably with that of Egypt at 
this time, and Egyptian scholars speak of it with wonder. 
We find pictures and accounts of slaves with Hebrew 
features, aud working at brick-making as the Hebrews 
worked. We know just who was the king of the 
Oppression, this great Rameses II., whose body was 
found last year, and is now shown to the traveler in the 
Bulak Museum. Ouly lately has any systematic explora- 
tion been made in the region where the Hebrews lived. 
During the present year an expedition was sent from 
Engi.nd to search for records of this region; and the 
first thing done was to discover Pithom, one of the two 
store cities which the Bible tells us the children of 
Israel built. The city was previously unknown, but it 
was found bearing the name of Pithom on an inscrip- 


| tion; and the chief buildings were great brick store- 


houses, without windows or doors, in which grain was 
to be preserved for use in war or famine. But the 
Egyptians had no historical tastes. They have left us 
much to illustrate habits and customs, and only clues to 
their history. Their annals fail us, but their pictures 
and stories and pious books are full of helps and of illus- 
trations bearing on the Bible accounts of the land and 
people of the Nile. 

The Bible tells us of a strong Israelite kingdom:estab- 





lished by David, or extended by him and his son Solo- 
mon to the very banks of the Euphrates. But is this 
credible? What was the mighty empire of Assyria 
doing all this time? The monuments have answered the 
question. At just this time the Assyrian empire had suf- 
fered a great decline. It was scarcely able to hold its own 
cities, much less to make any foreign wars. Room was 
then made for the new Israelite kingdom. But soon 
after Solomon’s death a great king arose in Nineveh, 
Assur-nazirpal, who unified the Assyrian kingdom and 
conquered his neighbors, though he did not send his 
armies as faras Palestine. But his son Shalmaneser tells 
us, in his own monuments, how he fought with the very 
kings mentioned in the Bible. He says that in his sixth 
year he fought against Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, 
and that Ahab, king of Israel, sent two thousand chari- 
ots and ten thousand infantry to help Ben-hadad. He 
says that twelve years later he again attacked the king 
of Damascus, who was now Hazael, and who was helped 
by Jehu, son of Omri. Here Hazael succeeds Ben-hadad, 
and Jehu succeeds Ahab, precisely as the Old Testa- 
ment tells us; although Shalmaneser made an error as 
to Jehu’s parentage. Omri was not his father, but the 
founder of Ahab’s dynasty. 

From this time nearly every king of Israel and Judah 
is mentioned in the annals of the Assyrian kings. One 
of these is Hezekiah. Sennacherib’s own story adds 
much of interest to the Bible account. The Bible says 
that Sennacherib was at Lachish while Jerusalem was 
invested. We have an actual picture preserved, made 
by order of the Assyrian king, of his victory at Lachish. 
He does not claim to have captured Jerusalem, but only 
that he received tribute. The Bible says that Hezekiah 
gave him thirty talents of gold and three hundred 
talents of silver. Sennacherib, in his own account, says 
it was thirty talents of gold and eight hundred of silver. 
But there were two sorts of silver talents, a large talent 
and a small talent; and eight hundred of one is just 
equal to three hundred of the other, so that the two 
accounts tally te a shekel. 

In two cases in the Bible story of the kings it has 
seemed like a plain mistake that Babylon is mentioned 
instead of Nineveh. How could Hezekiah have sent 
ambassadors with presents to Meredach-baladan, king at 
Babylon, while Nineveh was the capital? The monu- 
ments solve the riddle. They tell the whole story of the 
revolt of Meradach-baladan at Babylon against the king 
at Nineveh. The embassy sent to the rebel was a great 
political blunder, and Isaiah was right in rebuking it. 
The other ease of difficulty is where the Bible tells us 
that Manasseh was taken captive by the king of Assyria 
and carried to Babylon. The annals of Esar-haddon are 
very imperfect, but they mention Manasseh as a tribu- 
tary king, and we learn from them that he { Esar-haddon] 
was the only king of Assyria who held his court at 
Babylon. The Bible is confirmed on both these points. 

Before passing from the monuments of Assyria to 
those of Babylon, we may recall briefly the now well- 
known Moabite stone, with its remarkable confirmation 
of the Bible story. The Bible tells us that after the death 
of Ahab, and the accession of Jehoram, Mesha, king of 
Moab, rebelled. There was discovered, ten years ago, in 
Dibon, the capital of Moab, a stone column on which 
this very Mesha, otherwise unknown, had given an 
account, engraved nearly nine hundred years before 
Christ, of the success of his rebellion. In a long story, 
which reads like a chapter of the Bible, he tells of his 
victories, and how he captured the cities of Israel by the 
help of his god Chemosh. 

The scene of the stories of the book of Daniel is laid 
in Babylon during the time of the later empire, which 
had its seat there. No book has been so severely 
assailed by destructive criticism. Those who reject it 
agree in assigning its date to a very late period,—that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, about two centuries before Christ. 
It was almost impossible, until within a very few years, 
to make any conclusive reply to these critics, especially 
as the book of Daniel has reached us with what is 
probably not a very pure text. It is written in two 
different languages, of which one, the Chaldee, is per- 
haps a translation of an original, lost Hebrew Very 
likely we owe to this late translator the Greek name, 
which cannot be denied, of the musical instruments. 
But what is of vastly more importance than the verbat 
alterations, or errors of translation, or transcription, the 
monuments prove to us conclusively that the whole 
color and atmosphere of the historical chapters o. 
Daniel are genuine Babylonian. Such a book could 


not have been written three or four hundred years later, 
when the civilization of Babylon had perished. There 
was no antiquarian learning of the day which could 
have drawn a true picture of the Babylonian Empire at 
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a period as far removed from that of Antiochus as we 
are from that of Luther, and separated from it by the 
overthrow of the Babylonian by the Persian power, or 
the overthrow of the Persian in its turn by the alien 
Greek. One only needs to compare Daniel with the 
apocryphal book of Judith, one true to the life of the 
Babylonian empire and the other utterly false to it, to 
discover the contrast between an authentic account and 
the pious novelette full of historical absurdities, and in- 
congruities, whose scene is laid in a previous age. 

The chief of all the objections to the book of Daniel 
is that it says that the lost king of Babylon was Bel- 
shazzar, and that he was killed at the capture of the 
city. But all Greek historians agree that the last king 
of Babylon was Nabonidus, and that he was not killed. 
Indeed, he was not in Babylon at all when it was 
captured, but with the army in Borsippa, and lived for 
some time after. Greek historians mention no Belshaz- 
zar. The contradiction was absolute, and could not be 
explained. But the monuments have now been recov- 
ered, and give us abundant proof that both are right. 
They tell us that there was a king Belshazzar as well as 
aking Nabonidus. He was son of Nabonidus, and was 
for three years associated with his father on his throne. 
There is extant a prayer of Nabonidus in which he 
beseeches the gods to bless his son Belshazzar. We are 
told on inscriptions very lately discovered, that in pre- 
vious years Nabonidus had remained at home, and sent 
his son Belshazzar to command the army in the field, 
but that in this last year he took the army himself, and 
left his son in command at Babylon. And this explains 
another curious fact. There have been found the 
records, thousands of them, on little clay tablets, kept 
for over a century in the office of the recorder of deeds 
in Babylon. Out of one hundred and sixteen years 
there is not one lacking in which from one to thirty 
deeds have not been found recorded, all dated. We 
find one, just one, dated in the third year of King Bel- 
shazzar. His two first years are credited to his father, 
with whom he reigned, while in this third year he was 
in Babylon alone. And the third year of Belshazzar is 
the only one mentioned in Daniel. We can now under- 
stand why Belshazzar promised to make Daniel the 
“third ruler in the kingdom.” He could not make 
him the second, as he was only second himself. The 

, difficulty is more than removed. 

| Weare told in Daniel that Babylon was captured on 
the night of a great feast to the idol gods, at which the 
wives and concubines joined in a wild revelry. But the 
women were not in the habit of feasting with men—how 
is this? An account, by Cyrus himself, of his capture of 
Babylon, was dug up only three or four years ago. In 
it he declares that Babylon was captured “ without 
fighting,” on the fourteenth day of the month Tammuz, 
Now the month Tammuz was named in honor of the 
god Tammuz, the Babylonian Adonis, who married their 
Venus, or Ishtar; and the fourteenth of Tammuz was 
the regular time to celebrate their union with lascivious 
orgies. On th’s day, of all others, the women took part 
in the horrible rites; and it was in this feast of king, 
princes, wives, and concubines that Babylon was taken 
and Belshazzar slain. The Bible is here fully and 
wonderfully corroborated, How could a writer three 
hundred and fifty years later know all this? 

These are but specimens selected from many of the 
abundant and constant eorroboration which the monu- 
ments give to the historical accounts of the Bible. I do 
not mean to say that they haye yet solved all difficulties, 
nor that have not raised any difficulties of their own. 
But the difficulties that remain are chiefly chronological 
or verbal, like the dates in a king’s reign; or the ap- 
parent substitution of “Darius” for Gobdryas, and of 
“ Ahasuerus” (Xerxes) for Artaxerxes in Daniel. Such 
errors are liable t) occur, and need give us no concern. 
The essential fact is proved beyond cavil, that the histor- 
ical parts of the Old Testament are proved by contem- 
poraneous records just dug up and translated in our 
generation to be substantially true. We find no record 
of miracles, and we should expect none, for they 
belong to Hebrew history or private life. Nor do we 
find confirmation, only illustration, of the Bible account 
of the Creation and the Deluge. The old Babylonian 
tales of these beginnings of things, as I have said, 
antedating history, are of the highest interest to the 
Bible student, but are quite apart from my present pur- 
pose, which is satisfied with the plain annals of kings, 
without entering the mythology of these old nations 
whose gross polytheism is the most instructive contrast 
to the pure monotheism of the Hebrews which, more 
emphatically even in its cosmogony than in its history, 
offers to human worship only one God, Creator and 
Preserver of all things, one God holy and merciful, such 





a God as our nineteenth-century culture need not be 
ashamed to worship as he was worshiped by Moses and 
Abraham. 





TREASURE. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Upon our western mountain-slopes a multitude of 
men may be found with pick and shovel scratching the 
surface of the earth, or digging into it deeply, their 
search being for the silver treasure which may be found 
there. Some of them find that for which they labor, 
others do not. 

The picture suggests another,—the noble army of men 
and women who seek for the hid treasure of the sure 
Word. What wonderful things have been found there 
in these days of much Bible study!—not a little of the 
preciousness stored away in obscure places where one 
would least expect to find it. He fails to touch almost 
the richest blessing which Infinite Love has provided 
for man, who gives no time to biblical prospecting. 

No doubt most Bible students have discovered rare 
nuggets which have seemed to be of special value to the 
finder. How the heart of the man who walks through 
dark places and along a way that seems to be crossed by 
hedges will catch the ecstasy of a great joy when he 
finds Isaiah 42: 16, and feels that it belongs to him. 
How much Psalm 25: 9 means to him who reads it at a 
time when, realizing his weakness, he earnestly desires 
a right judgment as he seeks to carry forward a work 
the Lord has given him to do. How one who is restless, 
and troubled, and trembling, and who desires peace, 
will grasp at Isaiah 26: 3, 4, when its real worth is 
revealed to him. What blessed, joyous hope springs to 
the heart of the man who has seen himself a lost man, 
when he finds such treasure as 1 Timothy 1:15! As 
precious mineral has been hidden away among our west- 
ern mountains, so Love has dropped rich supplies for 
needy souls all through the blessed Word. 

For years the native red man moved about over these 
mountain slopes all unmindful of the treasure that lay 
at his feet; so many live with the riches of the Word 
within easy grasp, and fail to recognize them. Oh that 
more men may be led to realize what there is in God’s 
Word for them, and to seek diligently for these things 
as men seek earthly gain. “If in the maiden days of 
the Dodson sisters,” writes George Eliot in The Mill 
on the Floss, “their Bibles opened more easily at some 
parts than others, it was because of dried tulip-petals, 
which had been distributed quite impartially, without 
preference for the historical, devotional, or doctrinal.” 
The Bibles with flower-petal openings are not all owned 
by the Dodson sisters. 

To-day my eye caught a passage which seems to have 
more in it than I have ever seen before: “ My tongue 
shall speak of thy word.” Realizing that God’s Word 
is a lamp to our feet and a light to our path, that it is 
full of treasure unfailing, shall we not magnify it, hold 
it up, “speak” of it, that others may see what it con- 
tains for them? Our mountain miners are often selfish 
men; there should be none of this selfishness in the 
hearts of God’s children who have discovered rich things 
among the treasures of his Word. 





SUGGESTIONS TO WORKERS IN SEWING- 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MISS GRACE H. DODGE. 


Sewing-schools are accomplishing much good in 
teaching young girls to use their needles, and in giving 
them habits of neatness and order. But other things 
can be taught at the school, and other habits formed- 
Children, of even very poor parents, have pennies, and 
have many more than some would think. Any one who 
has stood for a half-hour in a candy-shop of a poor 
neighborhood, has been astonished at the procession of 
ragged, shoeless boys and girls, who enter, one after 
another, to buy sticks of candy, taffy, and other sweets. 
Their mothers have, themselves, no idea of the value of 
pennies, and give them, without thinking, to the chil- 
dren, who, in their turn, think a penny is simply 
intended for candy. 

Children, even while young, should learn the value of 
money, and should have instilled into their minds ideas 
of forethought and self-restraint. Let a child be encour- 
aged and taught to save a penny, or five cents at a time, 
until she can buy a present for her mother, or a neces- 
sary article for herself, and she has gained a practical 
lesson which may influence her future life. The habit 
of saving should be acquired early, if it is to be acquired 
easily. 

In France, Belgium, and Scotland, there are penny 
aavings-banks in many of the public and industrial 





schools. In some, there are over four hundred deposit- 
ors, and the amount of direct good accomplished by 
the system is wonderful. In a New England city, the 
plan of penny savings in public schools has also been 
successfully carried out. In a large New York Sunday- 
school, last Christmas, instead of each child being given 
a horn of candy and bag of cake, each was presented 
with a Greenwich Street Savings-bank book, in which 
they found deposited, to their credit, twenty-five cents. 
A talk upon money and saving was given them by their 
pastor, and next Christmas the books are to be handed 
in, and compared to see which child has saved the 
largest sum. 

In the same city, last winter, a sewing-school under- 
took, on the first of January, to start, in connection with 
its Saturday morning work, a penny fund for the 
children. The latter were from very poor families, but 
the plan proved a great success. One child, before 
March, had saved $2.50. A lady was appointed treas- 
urer, and a system of small bank-books was started, and 
the children were taught to keep them in a business-like 
way. During the sewing-hour, the treasurer went from 
class to class, making the collection, always putting 
down the amount in her own book, as well as in those 
of the little girls. The teachers tried, in a simple way, 
to teach the children the value of money, and how even 
pennies saved amounted to dollars before long. It was 
remarkable how the scholars grasped the idea, and 
became interested. In this school, the object towards 
which the children were asked to save was shoes. The 
plan proved also a means of stopping the giving away of 
shoes to the children; and they were taught that things 
needed must be paid for, instead of being given for no 
equivalent. 

The idea of starting a savings-fund next winter was 
suggested to a school of three hundred or four hun- 
dred girls, at their closing exercises last spring. The 
superintendent first asked all those who had pennies 
to spend each week, to stand up; all but about 
twenty arose. She then asked how many they 
generally had; cries of five, ten, fifteen, and even 
twenty-five cents, came from all parts of the room. 
A vote was taken as to whether a bank should be 
started in the school, and it was almost unanimous in 
favor of opening one. In other schools, this plan of 
teaching the girls to save, is to be adopted. It is well to 
let the children decide themselves, as far as possible, for 
what object they will save. Some will prefer, at the first 
of the season, to save towards Christmas presents, others 
towards shoes, others towards spring dresses, etc. Each 
school will have to make its own arrangements for 
returning the money, or with the shoemaker or dry- 
goods store. The children must feel at liberty to take 
out the money at any time, if they so desire; but they 
must be affectionately urged to let it accumulate. Three 
possible evils, growing from the system, must be guarded 
against: We must see (1) That no envious feelings or 
spirit of rivalry, as to which can save the most, should 
grow up among the scholars; (2) That they are not 
tempted to beg or steal pennies to add to their store; (3) 
That no miserly instincts should develop themselves. 
If watched for, these evils can easily be stopped before 
harm is done. 

It is important that children should not, in any way, 
be made paupers; therefore it is well that they should 
pay something for all that they receive. The instruc- 
tion in the sewing-school is gratuitous, and the children 
do not pay to come; but they can, and should, pay at 
least a small sum for the garments they receive. In 
some schools, tickets for neatness, punctuality, and good 
behavior are given, and with these tickets garments are 
purchased. This plan is better than that in which the 
garments are given outright; but a still better plan is, 
that a fixed money price should be put upon each style 
of garment, and the children obliged to pay in money 
for what they receive. Ten, fifteen, or twenty cents is 
enough to charge for the three garments usually made. 
This plan works well in connection with the saving- 
fund. Again, in some schools the children are a little 
better off, and do not appreciate the coarse garments 
which are sewed upon. In such schools, the children 
should sew for those worse off than themselves. The 
spirit of doing for others can thus be cultivated. 

Sewing is, to many a child, a drudgery, because it is 
not made interesting. Teachers should strive to make 
the sewing-hour as bright as possible. Singing will 
help in this respect, and will not interfere with the work. 
Many songs and clever ideas will be found in the sew- 
ing primer prepared by Miss Kirkwood, of the Wilson 
Mission. Copies can be obtained by sending to the 
Mission, 125 St. Mark’s Place, New York City. 

In many of the homes of the scholars of our sewing, 
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schools there is nothing bright or pretty. They spend 
their lives surrounded by what is dingy, ugly, and con- 
tracted. The air of the rooms is poor, little sunshine 
enters, the odor of cooking and the steam of the wash- 
ing-days is more, almost, than an outsider can stand. 
Into these homes, and into these rooms, flowers, one of 
the sweetest gifts of our heavenly Father, bring cheer, 
gladness, and fragrance. Surely, those who enjoy the 
luxury of flowers continually, should plan ways of bring- 
ing them into the homes of those too poor, or too igno- 
rant, to have them. Physicians who visit inthe tene- 
ment houses, say they can often teach, by the fading 
leaves, a poor mother a practical lesson, that foul air 
will kill a growing plant in the room, when she cannot 
tbe made to see that the same air will kill her child. 
The flower missions are doing great good, and a depart- 
ment of their work can be introduced into the work 
of sewing-schools, namely, that of window garden- 
ing. Why not adopt the English plan of giving slips, 
or seeds, in the school, and then plan for an exhibition 
in the late winter or early spring, when prizes can be 
given for the best cared for plants? Those having coun- 
try homes can obtain, from their gardeners, cuttings 
from geraniums and other hardy plants. Pots, if bought 
by the hundred, are very inexpensive, and can cheaply 
be filled with earth. Instruction as to the care of the 
plants, can be given by the teachers, and in caring for 
them the scholars will gain many lessons. If slips can- 
not be obtained, packages of seeds can be given to be 
planted in cigar or soap boxes. These will cost little or 
nothing, and when covered with bright colored papers 
answer the purpose nicely. 

Many touching stories are told of the love of children 
for their plants. “ One tiny child had to keep her plant 
in a window where the sun never shone, but whenever a 
gleam appeared in the staircase window, she would run 
to put her plant there, removing it to.the safety of her 
room as soon as it had gone. Another, a working-girl- 
employed all day long in a shop, having no place in her 
tiny room for her plant, kept it outside of the window, 
through the frost and snow of a severe winter, covering 
it with a bit of old carpet, which she removed to give 
the plant a little fresh air whenever the sunlight was 
strong enough to make it safe to do so.” Teachers, 
in talking about the plants, can give many lessons upon 
personal health, even to little children. The house we 
live in, and how to care for it, are topics of great interest; 
and young people should know more of their own bodies 
and their development, so as to be able to properly care 
for them. Some clever woman, who yet knows how to 
bring herself down to the comprehension of little chil- 
dren, can perhaps be found, who will be willing to give 
one or two lectures, in the course of the winter, to the 
sewing-school, upon personal hygiene. 

Only a few hints have here been given; but are they 
not sufficient to suggest ideas, which, after earnest 
prayer, may develop into plans which, when carried 
out, may make truer, nobler women out of those com- 
mitted to our charge in the sewing-schools ? 





THE BIBLE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 
BY 8. W. HASSELL. 


As Sunday-school teachers, our text-book is the Bible ; 
our topics are its truths. What, then, is Bible truth? It 
is not every fact which may be connected with the words 
of a text; not every teaching which may be drawn from 
a narrative, but that particular lesson which gives it a 
place in God’s revelation to man. To illustrate: Ina 
lesson on the parable of the prodigal son, a teacher may 
spend ten minutes telling of the different ways in which 
property is divided among older and younger sons in 
various lands; may describe the pod of a carob-tree; 
my enlarge upon the feast of rejoicing over the returned 
son, and awaken in each pupil a feeling of condemna- 
tion for the selfish younger brother; and, if the bell 
should tap here for the close of the lesson, the class 
would go away without one bit of Bible truth. The 
teacher may have spent much time in the study of the 
lesson, scholars may have been attentive and interested ; 
but the lesson of this parable is not one of property 
rights, or botany, or even of brotherly love. The lesson 
in Matthew 4: 18-22, the call of the first disciples, 
affords opportunity for a discussion of different kinds of 
boats, of fish, and of methods of fishing ancient and 
modern. I haye heard the lesson taught by one who 
occupied the whole half-hour in that sort of discussion. 
All that bears indirectly on the lesson, it is good to in- 
troduce, if it make the teaching more interesting, clearer, 
or more impressive ; of itself it is worthless. The story 
of the wandering in the wilderness may be best taught 
by one who knows the geography of the peninsula, the 
probable nature of the manna, the fiery serpents, the 


appearance of the people, their dress and customs; but 
all this is no more Bible truth than is the story of The 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, or the wanderings of 
#Eneas. A small proportion of time should be given to 
these outside topics. Like illustrations, they are worse 
than useless if they become more prominent than the 
central truth. They are the bark; it is the pith. 

The Bible is a history, but to teach history is not its 
purpose; it contains poems, but was not given us to 
teach a love of poetry ; it names flowers and fruits and 
animals, but is not a text-book on natural history ; it 
contains dates and numberings of years, but plainly it 
is no part of its work to teach them, since it is impossi- 
ble to gain from it any system of chronology upon which 
scholars will agree. Joseph Cook tells the story of a 
man who thought he had proven the Bible unreliable, 
for he had read in it that the mustard seed is the smallest 
of all seeds, and, inquiring into the matter, learned that 
in fact there are many smaller. “ Therefore,” said this 
candid investigator, “ the book is false.” Such mistakes 
will be often made, unless we bear in mind the definite 
object for which the book is given us. In a single 
respect it is alone, plain, infallible: it is the revelation 
of God’s will to man. To enlighten the conscience in 
regard to present duty, to give clearer views of the 
nature of God, of the possibilities of man,—is not this 
the aim of alltrue Bible study? Is not the lesson of the 
prodigal son a lesson of God’s love for your soul and 
mine, and of his great willingness to receive us back 
from wandering? From the story of Peter and Andrew 
we may learn prompt obedience to God’s call; from the 
wandering Israelites, the need of practical confidence 
in God’s guidance, and our Maker’s wrath at disobedi- 
ence, 

The Sunday School Times once quoted Herber! 
Spencer’s saying concerning a fault of American politics ; 
“Not lack of information, but lack of moral sentiment. 
is the root of the evil.” We may say the same of our 
religious life: what is most wanting is not more infor- 
mation about the subjects named in the Bible, but an 
awakened conscience, a purer moral sentiment. To the 
heart and conscience, more than to the head, real Bible 
truth is directed. The Sunday-school teacher who 
spends the half-hour devoted to the lesson in getting at 
the kernel of truth, and merely mentions the applica- 
tion at the close, perhaps while the lesson papers are 
being folded with a rustle and put into the pocket, leaves 
the impression that husks are better than meat. Such 
teaching an unconverted person can do. 

Would it not improve your teaching and mine to con- 
fine the work of geography, description, and definition 
to one-half, at most, of the lesson hour, and to give the 
remainder to the practical teaching, its application to 
the daily temptations and experiences of the lives our 
pupils are leading? Let us not confound the husks 
with the meat; let us be thorough teachers; let us not 
be cowardly. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——_——. 


WHITE VELVET AND GRAY FELT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A little girl, plainly and quite unfashionably dressed, 
entered a Sunday-school in New York one crisp autum- 
nal afternoon. Everything about her was very neat, 
and showed that she was cared for by a mother whose 
tastes were refined, though her means might be small. 
Her cloak was of quilted merino, and her hat, of the 
softest felt, trimmed with a single band of gray velvet. 

An artist, entering the room, would have been very 
much pleased with the child, all in simple, modest gray, 
with a delicate peach-bloom on her cheek, the loveliest 
brown eyes, and golden curls falling to her shoulders. 

But the children who attended this Sunday-school 
were not painters, and I am sorry to say that some of 
the girls were not ladies. Of course, you know that a 
real lady never judges of persons by the mere outside 
appearance, and that she cares a great deal more about 
qualities such as truthfulness, courage, gentleness and 
unselfishness, than about the way a flounce hangs, or 
the tint of a feather. Anybody who has a little money 
may buy and wear a costly dress; but the dress does not 
matter, if the wearer of it happens to be rude, disdain- 
ful, or silly. And, after all, my dear little Gertrude 
Fechter, was as well dressed as the daughters of the 
Princess of Wales, though that is a puzzle to some of 
our dainty little American girls, 

Gertrude sat, her eyes full of quiet confidence and 
pleasure, during the opening exercises, in the place 
which the superintendent had given her. After they 











were finished, and he had said “Teachers may take their | 


classes,” he came and seated himself beside her, and 
asked her a few questions, and finally led her to a semi- 
circle of girls whose bent heads and murmuring voices 
were proofs that they had a good teacher, and that they 
were trying to learn. 

“Miss Maybin, will you make room, please, for this 
little girl, who is a new scholar?” Miss Maybin did so 
very pleasantly. : 

But Carry Fletcher nudged Rose Van Buskirk, and 
made a scornful little face; and Lulu Price drew her silk 
dress and plush jacket away as though afraid of their 
touching the quilted merino, It takes very little to hurt 
the feelings of a sensitive child; and Miss Maybin, when 
she presently turned around again, was surprised and 
sorry to see tears in the dark eyes. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” she asked. 

The lips quivered, but Gertrude did not reply. Elsie 
Pomeroy, however, spoke low, but distinctly : ‘“‘ We don’t 
want a Dutch girl in our class, Miss Maybin.” 

Poor little Gertrude sprang up, with an impulse to run 
away anywhere, home to mamma, anywhere, so that she 
would be safe out of this dreadful school-room, with the 
beautiful loving mottoes all around on the walls, and 
such unkind, unloving faces among the scholars. Miss 
Maybin gently detained her. 

“T am very sorry, and very, very much ashamed, too, 
that any of my little girls can speak as Elsie has. And 
[ know some One who is sorry and wounded, too, more 
sorry than I am, more wounded than this little Gertrude. 
[t is the dear Lord Jesus, our Master, who has been 
hurt—oh! so much this afternoon.” 

A hush fell upon the class, and Elsie’s cheeks grew 
very red. Lulu looked uncomfortable; and Carry and 
Rose wished they had been kind, but did not know how 
to express their penitence. 

A clear voice spoke. There was a beautiful girl at the 
extreme corner of the bench, and she had been so deeply 
interested in the lesson that she had hardly looked up 
when Gertrude was presented by the superintendent. 
She was all blue and white: blue and white velvet, 
soft and shining, composed her dress; a snowy ostrich 
plume wound around her white velvet hat, with its shirred 
facing o* blue; and her eyes were like flax-flowers, so 
large and so lustrous. She was Marjorie Dana; and 
being the best scholar and the most amiable girl in the 
class, and the grand-daughter of old Dr. Dana, who 
with his white hair and his gold-headed cane was so 
splendid-looking and so venerable, everybody followed 
Marjorie’s lead. Even among children there are leaders, 
to whom the rest look up and pay attention. 

“Miss Maybin,” said Marjorie, “ please, let the new 
scholar sit by me? I wish she would look over on my 
book, and let me be her friend.” , 

Brave little Marjorie! She slipped an arm round 
Gertrude, gave her hand the most charming squeeze, 
and when school was over, walked all the way home 
with her, and promised to call for her next Sunday. 

A few weeks later, there came a rainy day.. The lady 
who played the piano was absent, and the superin- 
tendent inquired if somebody would not volunteer to 
take her place at the instrument, There were a great 
many young ladies in the school who could perform 
brilliant show-pieces on the piano, a great many who 
had spent several hours of every day for years in labo- 
rious practice. But there were only two or three who 
could play easy hymn-tunes at sight, and they were 
kept at home by the storm. Miss Maybin was not 
musical. 

The superintendent waited, and, no one offering, he 
asked again if there was not some teacher or scholar 
who could give this help? 

Up went a small hand, and little Gertrude, on being 
asked, said very: modestly that she would try. Marjorie, 
not in her white velvet hat to-day, but looking just as 
sweet in her every-day one, walked down the aisle with 
her, and stood at her side, while Gertrude Fechter, the 
little German girl, who had been studying music since 
she was four years old, and who had been taught to be 
very accurate and thorough, played every piece she saw 
precisely as if she were reading from a printed page. 
Her voice, a ringing contralto, helped the leader ever 
so much; and when school was over, and she went 
home, he said, “ That wonderfully clever child is a rare 
genius,” 

And so she is, and, better still, she is a sweet Christian 
child; and her playing and singing will “always and 
only ” be for her King Jesus. 

One of these days, if I am not mistaken, some people 
will be very proud to know Gertrude Fechter; but Ger- 
trude will always hold very dear in her. memory. one 
true friend, and she will never forget the afternoon 
when white velvet took gray felt under her protection, 
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* LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth were made 


1. October 7.—F 11's Death.. soveeen 
2. October 14.—Samnel the "Judge. 

%. October 21.—Asking for a King 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
4. October 28,—Saul Chosen King......... "1 Sani. 10: 17-27 
5. November 4.-Samuel’s Fa rewelt Addrese LSam. 12:13- 25 
6. November U.—Saul Rejected............... ..1 Sam, 15: 12-26 
7. November 18,—David Anointed.. putea 1 Sam. 16: 1-13 
8. November 2%.—David and Goliath... guaineees 1 Sam. 17; 38-51 


..1 Sam. ws 10-18 
1 Sam. 7: 3-17 





®. December 2.—David's Enemy —Sau......... } Sau. 18: 1-16 
10. December 9, David's Friend—Jonathan. .. ... 1 sam, 20; 32-42 
ll, December 16.—David Sparing bis Enemy ......... ; i Sam, 24: 1-17 
12, December 23.—Death of Saul and Jonathan.....................1 Sam, 31: l-lg 


13. December 30.— Review. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1883. 


Tire: SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


Gi Samuel 12: 13-25.) 

13. Now therefore, behold the king whom ye have chosen, 
and whom ye have desired! and, behold the Lorp hath seta 
king over you. 

14. If ye will fear the Lorp, and serve him, and obey his 
voice, and not rebel against the commandment of the LORD; 
then shall both ye and also the king that reigneth over you 
continue following the LorD your God 

15. But if ye will not obey the voice of the Lorn, but rebel 
against the commandment of the Lory; then shall the hand 
of the LORD be against you, as it was against your fathers. 

16. Now therefore stand and see this great thine, which the 
Lorp will do before your eyes. 

17. Js it not wheat harvest to day? I will call unto the 
Lorp, and he shall send thunder and rain; that’ ye may per- 
ceive and see that your wickedness és great, which ye have 
done in the sight of the LorD, in asking you a king 

18. So Sam’u-el called unto the LorD; and the LORD sent 
thunder and rain that day: and all the people greatly feared 
the Lorp and Sam’u-el, 

19. And all the people said unto Sam’u-el, Pray for thy ser- 
vants unto the Lorp thy God, that we die not: for we have 
added unto all our sins ¢his evil, to ask us a king. 

20. And Sam’u-el said unio the people, Fear not: ye have 
done all this wickedness : yet turn not aside from following the 
Lorp, but serve the Lorp with all your heart ; 

21, And turn ye not aside: for then should ye go after vain 
things, which cannot profit nor deliver; for they are vain. 

22. For the Lorp will not forsake his people for his great 
name’s sake : because it hath pleased the LoRD to make you 
his people. 

23. Moreover as for me, God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lorp in ceasing to pray for you: but I will teach you the 
good and the right way : 

24. Only fear the Lorp, and serve him in truth with all 
your heart; for consider how great things he hath done for you. 

25. Butif ye shall still do w ickedly, ye shall be consumed, 
both ye and your king. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Power through faith and fidelity to 
the God of Israel. 





Toric oF THE Quarter: { 


Lesson Topic: Serving the Lord. 

i. A Warning Statement, vs. 13-15. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 2. A Warning Sign, vs. 16-19. 

3. A Warning Exhortation, vs. 20-25. 


Goupen TEXT: Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth 
with all your heart : for consider how great things he hath done 
Jor you.—1 Sam. 12: 24. 


Darty Home Reapinos: 
M.—Deut. 31: 24-30. Moses warning the people. 
T. —Josh, 24: 14-25. Joshua warning the people. 
W.—1 Sam. 12: 13-26. Samuel warning the people. 
T. —1 Chron, 28: 1-10. David warning Solomon. 
F. —Prov. 18: 1-25. God's warning to transgressors. 
$. —Luke 16: 1-18, Christ's warning to the worldly. 
$. —Heb. 8: 1-19, God's warning against falling away. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A WARNING STATEMENT. 
I. The People’s King: 
Whom ye have desired . . . the Lord hath set . 


« over you. 
See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen (1 Sam. 10: 2. 
Because of your king which ye shall have presets you 1 Sam. 8 : 18). 
For he gave them their own desire (Psa. 78 : 
They desired a my and God gave unto hon ‘Saul (Acts 13 : 21). 
I gave thee a king in mine anger (Hos. 13 ; 11). 
il. The People’s Duty : 

Ye ani also the king . . . continue following the Lord, 

Ye shal! keep my statutes ena do them (Lev. 20: 8). 
Thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lest (Deut. 28: 1). 
The righteous . . . it shall be well with him (Isa. 3: 10). 
Seek for glory, and honor, immortalit: { 2: 7). 
Serve him with a perfect heart (1 Chron. ». 
Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God (Psa. 7 1). 
Blessed are they that keep his testimonies (Psa. 119 : 2). 


i, The People’s Danger: 


df ye... vebel ... then shall the hand of the Lord be against 
you. 
Ye bre: a ny eovenant ... and I will set my face against you (Lev. 
2G 15, 


lt iio witt not hearken . 


Unto them that are contentious ne 
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. tribulation avd anguish (Rom. 


Therefore he lifted up his hand agai:ixt them (Psa. 106 : 26). 


1. A king was asked for,—in God's good time and way he wasgiven. 
2. A king was given,—but even in “his giving the glory of a greater 


rw was shown. 
cs ‘5 ng was given,—but the people’s ey caper to the greater 
who gave him was only increased by his giving. 

4. n x ng was given,—but, king —— he was, he could not stand 
between the people and the ¥ duty to God. 

5. A king was given,—but still the people who sinned could not 
escape from the results of their sin. 

6. A greater King has been given,—henceforth let the people ery, 
not “God save the king,” but “ God, the King, saves!’ 


Il. A WARNING SIGN. 
1. The Promise of a Sign: 
I wili call, . he shall send thunder and rain. 


Then spake Joshua . Sun, stand thou still (Josh. =: + 
They called upon the Lord, and he answered (Psa. 99 
Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israe] ; and the Lord pened him (1 Sam. 


: 9). 
Cali upon me... I will deliver thee (Psa. 50: 15). 
ii. The Need of a Sign: 
That yemay perceive . . . that your wickedness is great. 
They have not rejected thee, but . . . me (1 Sam. 8: 7). 
Our sins be upon us, and we pine away (Ezek. 33 ; 10). 


Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (L uke 13 : 8). 
Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body (Rom. 6 : 12 


it. The Coming of the Sign : 
T he Lord sent thunder and rain that day. 


Moses stretched forth his hand ... the Lord sent thunder (Exod. 9: 25). 

Visited of the Lord of hosts. with thunder (Isa. 29: 6). 

The Lord thundered with a great thunder (1 Sam. 6 : 16). 

There shined round about him a light from heaven (Acts 9 : 3). 

Fire proceedeth out of their mouth (Rev. 11 : 5). 

IV. The Effect of the Sign: 

The people said . . . pray for thy servants. 

A prophet, and he shall pray for thee (Gen. 20 : 7). 

Entreat the Lord your God, . from me this death a 10: 17). 

Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us (1 Sam. 7: 8 ). 

Beseech God that he will be gracious (Mal. 1: 9). 

Answered Simon, . . . Prav ye to the nace for me (Acts 8 ; 24). 

Finally, brethren, pray for us (1 Thess. 3 : 1). 

1. The prophet spoke the Lord's message, so the Lord established 

the prophet’s speech. 
» — a man speaks for God, he has God and the universe to back 
m. 

When a man speaks by Divine authority, it is nonsense to talk 

about people’s not heeding—they cannot help it. 

. He who speaks rightly doesn’t use God's thunders merely to 
terrify men, but to convince them. 

. He who speaks for God should the oftenest speak toGod. After 
Samuel had preached to the people, he promised to pray for them. 


Ill. A WARNING EXHORTATION. 

|. The People’s Part: 

Turn not aside from following the Lord. 

Take heed .. . that your heart be not Scotus. _ li: 16). 
To keep and to do all that is written (Josh. 23 

For such as turn «side unto their wicked ways (Pea. 125 : 

Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed (1 Cor. 10: 12). 
Trust ye in the Lord forever (Isa. 26 : 4). 


ll, God’s Part: 
The Lord will not forsake his people. 
If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ae 28 : 9). 
The Lord will not cast off his people (Psa. 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them ea 41:17). 
: am with ~s and will keep thee (Gen. 28 a 
He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsa e thee (Heb. 13 : 5). 
i. Samuel’s Part: 
God forbid that I should sin . . . in ceasing to pray for you. 
Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—(Exod. 32 : 32). 
Let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak (Gen. 18 : 32). 
Prayer was made without ceasing ... for him Nenagh 11 : 5). 
I make mention of you always in my prayers (Rom. 1:9). 
We... do not cease to pray for you ( 
IV. That Good Part: 
Serve him in truth with your heart. 
The fear of seas ry wel is wisdom (Job 28 : 28). 
Depart from e and 0 good ; seek peace (Psa. 34:14 
Wash you, make ores clean (Isa. 1 : 16). ‘ s 
The fear of the Lo . Wisdom (Psa. 111: 10). 
2 anor gt one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity 
( m 
The po Ten of the whole matter, Fear God (Eccles. 12 : 13). 
1, Israel sinned in asking for a king wno had no supreme right to 
rule them. 


2. We have sinned in rejecting the King whose claim to allegiance 
is indisputable. 














so . @ 


8. Israel sinned, but the word of God’s servant was pledged that if 
they returned they should be received. 

4. We have sinned, but we have the King’s own promise, “ Him 
ag cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

5. We have sinned: Let us seek the Saviour from sin, and accept- 
ing tha Saviour, be saved. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’s FAVOR. 
1. How Secured : 

By earnest praying (Job 33 : 26). 
By sturdy wrestling (Gen. 32 : 25-28). 
By ly living (1 Thess. 4 ; 1). 
By faithful serving (1 Kings 6: 
By ag ot giving (2 Cor. 9: 7). 
By well-doing (Gen. 4 : 7). 
By working rig teousness (Acts 10 : 35). 

By accepting Christ (2 Cor. 5: 18). 


2. How Forfeited: 
Through forgetfulness of Him (Deut. 32 : 18, 19). 
Through offending the Spirit (Mark 3 : 28), 
Through denying Christ (2 Peter 2: 1). 
Through lack of faith (Deut. 32 : 20). 
Through hate of the good (Micah 3 : 2, 4). 


3. What it Brings : 
Protection, as with a shield (Psa. 5 : 12). 
Strength like that of the mountails (Psa. 30: 7 ; 125 : 2). 
Domestic happiness (Prov. 18 : 22). 
National prosperity ( 33: 12). 
Peace with the Father (Rom. 1 : 5). 
Heirship through the Son (Gal. 3 : 29). 
Waking or sleeping, the salvation of Christ (1 Thess. 5:9, 10). 
Living or dying, the promise of heaven (Phil. 1: 21; Luke 10: 20). 


12, 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

people’s despising Saul, through the influence of “children 
of Belial,” that is, bad men. Saul held his peace till an 
opportunity occurred for showing his fitness to be king 
This occurred in his rescue of the people of Jabesh-gilead 
from Nahash the Ammonite (chap. 11: 1-11), whose inva- 
sion had caused the people to cry for a king (chap. 12: 12). 





, curses shall come upon thee (Deut. 27 : 15). 
Wo unto the wicked! (Isa. 8 >). 


INTERVENING Events.—The last lesson closed with the | 
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got—see chap, 31 : 11-13), and the victory over the Ammon- 
ites thoroughly established Saul as king, and. made the 
people ready to slay Saul’s slanderers—-which, however, Saul 
forbade. The people then went with Samuel to renew the 
kingdom at Gilgal, with sacrifices and great rejoicing. 
There Samuel lays down his judgeship, receiving the people’s 
most solemn approval and testimony to his righteousness and 
integrity. After a review of the Lord’s past dealings 
with his people, Samuel goes on with the words of the 
present lesson. 

PLace.—Gilgal, near the Jordan and Jericho, the 
camp of Joshua in the Promised Land. 

Tirme.—Bible margin B. C. 1095. 

PErsons.—Samuel, and the people of Israel. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Samuel’s continuing in his farewell 
address to the people; the Lord’s sending thunder and rain 
(it being harvest time) as a sign of the people’s wickedness 
in ealling for a king; his praying to the Lord for the peuple, 
and assuring them—with warning, however—that all would 
go well if they should serve the Lord in truth with all their 
heart. 


first 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


After Saul had been chosen king by lot, his conduct in the 
war against Ammon showed in a conspicuous manner that he 
was admirably fitted to be such a leader as the people wished 
(chap. 8: 20). At the instance of Samuel, therefore, they re- 
paired from the scene of the conflict at Jabesh-gilead, east of 
the Jordan, to Gilgal to “ renew the kingdom there” (11: 14). 
Samuel would leave no expedient untried to give a preper 
direction at the outset tothe kingly sway which had just been 
instituted, and to rivet the attachment of both king and peo- 
ple to the Lord’s service. Gilgal not only lay conveniently 
upon the way of Saul’s return to Gibeah and of the people to 
their homes, but it was well adapted by its sacred associa- 
tions to awaken the emotions which he would have enkin- 
dled, (see on 7:16). There was the heap of stones set up 
to commemorate the miraculous crossing of the Jordan: 
there circumcision had been renewed and the first passover 
in the Holy Land observed; there Israel had maintained 
their camp during at least the early period of the conquest 

(Josh. 9:6; 10:43). It was full of suggestions, therefore, 
of Seansil dnvinaitl with God, and of God's gracious inter 
ferences on behalf of Israel. There Saul was with ition 
rites inducted into his high office. There, Samuel, after the 
people had unanimously testified that no one had any com- 
plaint to make against the integrity of his own administra- 
tion (1 Sam. 12: 1-5), reminded them afresh of all God’s benefits 
to them as a nation, in spite of which they had ungratefully 
insisted upon having a king “when Jehovah, your God, was 
your king” (vs. 6-12). 

Verse 13.—And now: Things being as first recited. —Lo, 
the king: Or, Here is the king.— Whom ye have chosen: That 
is, selected by lot, a process to which you willingly referred 
the decision, and of which you have now freshly expressed 
your approval. by this solemn ratification of its result 
(11: 15).— Whom ye asked for: You petitioned for a king, and 
here he is, corresponding precisely to your wishes. He is 
just the man that you wished to have.—And lo, Jehovah hath 
given (set) over you a king: He has acceded to your desires, 
and you have a king, not only answering to your own con- 
ceptions and request, but of divine appointment. Official 
positions in Israel, whether ecclesiastical or civil, were not 
held in virtue of any native inherent rank. Both priests and 
kings were of the same blood with the mass of the people on 
whose behalf they were to act. The priesthood formed no 

eparate caste, the kings were of nosuperior race (Deut. 17:15). 

Verse 14.—This entire verse forms in Hebrew an incom- 
plete sentence in a conditional form with the apodosis or 
answering clause suppressed, and is thus equivalent simply 
to an expression of strong desire: “If you will but do so and 
so,” I can ask no more, I have no further wish, all will then 
be well.—Jf you will but fear Jehovah and serve him (see Josh. 
24: 14), which is the same as saying Oh that you may fear 
and serve him and hearken to his voice,and not rebel against 
the commandment of Jehovah, (expressions borrowed from 
Deut. 1: 43; 9: 23,) and follow both ye and also the king who 
reigneth over you after Jehovah your God. The one essential 
thing was that they and their king should be loyal to Jehovah. 
How near this lay to Samuel’s heart, and what stress he put 
upon it, appears from his repeating the same thought aguin 
and again in these varied forms. “Follow after” literally be 
after, represented inthe Authorized Version by the phrase 
“continue following ;” the same expression occurs in the same 
sense 2 Sam. 2: 10; 1 Kings 12 : 20; 16:21. Of course, all 
the expressions in this verse imply that they were in posses- 
| Sion of a revelation of God’s will, which they and their king 


might either obey or disobey. It is a permanent, continu- 


ous obedience that is called for, and not merely compliance 
with occasional commands brought them from time to time 
by the prophets. The language naturally involves the exist- 
ence of such a body of laws as that given by Moses. 

Verse 15.—Resistanee to the supreme authority of Jeho- 





This deliverance (which the men of Jabesh-gilead never for- 





vah would bring its due penalty upon them. The sovereign 
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kingship of Jehovah is the doctrine here insisted upon by 
Samuel, not as an innovation, but recognized and admitted 
by the people. It is traced back to the very beginning of the 
nation, and noted in their earliest history. And the evils 
which their fathers as well as themselves had suffered are 
accounted for by their transgressions against him. It is evi- 
dent that Samuel is not endeavoring to introduce new and 
higher views of God and of religion than those previously 
entertained, but simply to enforce upon them duties which 
they knew and acknowledged to be obligatory, the neglect of 
which by them and by their fathers had been the fruitful 
source of all the evils which they had experienced. 

Verse 16.—Also now: Introduced a new and additional 
consideration, the miraculous confirmation about to be 
afforded them of the truth of the prophet’s words. 

_ Verse 17.—The year in Palestine is divided into a rainy 
season, extending from October to March, during which rain 
falls more or less copiously at intervals, and a dry season, 
from April to September, when there is no rain whatever, or 
it is, at least, of very rare occurrence. The beginning of the 
rainy season, at which time the seed is sown, is called in 
Scripture the early or former rain; and its termination in 
the early spring is called the latter rain (Deut. 11: 14; Jer. 
5:24; James 5:7). Wheat is harvested in May or June, 
when thesky is uniformly clear, and rain isunknown, Thun- 
der Heb. voices) and rain at that period of the year were 
quite out of the ordinary course of things. In sending them 
at the prayer of Samuel, who asked for this divine attestation 
of the truth of his declarations, the Lord himself affirmed 
what his servant had already said in his name. It is thus 
with the miracles generally which are recorded in the Bible. 
They are not mere displays of power with no further aim 
than that of exciting astonishment like the fabulous prodigies 
of the heathen and many legendary miracles; but they are 
sent with the evident and declared purpose of confirming the 
divine commission of Him who wrought them, or setting the 
seal of the Most High upon some particular message which 
he has delivered. And, in addition, the miracle itself is com- 
monly symbolical, and conveys a lesson of its own. As Christ’s 
miracles of healing denoted that he was able to remove all 
the miseries consequent upon the fall, and that this was the 
,very work which he had come into the world to accomplish ; 
so this tempest in the time of harvest was significant of that 
storm of divine wrath which would burst upon transgressors, 
and sweep them away with their works, 

Verse 18.—Greatly feared Jehovah and Samuel: They were 
not merely terrified by the violence of the tempest, but 
alarmed by that which it portended. 

Verse 19.—They recognize the value of intercessory prayer, 
particularly by one who had such power with God as Samuel 
evidently had, and which justifies his being placed on a 
parallel with Moses in this respect ‘Jer. 15:1; James 5: 16; 
comp. Exod. 32: 11-14, 30-33; 33: 17)—Jehovah thy God: 
Their sense of sin and of God’s consequent displeasure deter 
them from saying “our God.” Indulgence in sin, and the 
consciousness of unforgiven sin, destroy any well-grounded 
assurance of being in covenant relation with God.—That we 
die not: By a just judgment upon us for this fresh sin which 
we have committed. 

Verse 20.—With the people in this penitent mood, Samuel 
does not propose to undo what has been done, and annul the 
appointment of a king. The offense lay not in the adoption 
of a monarchical form of government, but in the spirit with 
which it was done. Nothing would be gained by abolishing 
the recently established kingdom, if the distrust of God, out 
of which it grew, still continued. The one essential thing, 
whether they were governed by kings or judges, was a sin- 
cere and unswerving loyalty to Jehovah. He therefore 
endeavors to calm their apprehensions and point out the 
course of duty and of safety.—Fear not: Not that they had 
an exaggerated idea of their sinfulness and ill-desert. This 
was as great, or greater, than they imagined.— Ye: The pro- 
noun is emphatic in Hebrew, yourselves, these very persons 
here addressed hove done all this wickedness. This belongs to 
the irrevocable past. Nevertheless, u'] is not lost; there is 
still one avenue of hope, and but one. It is found in a faith- 
ful adherence to Jehovah from this time forward. Your 
sin, if repented of and forsaken now and henceforth, will not 
prove your destruction. Only turn not aside, deviate not from 
the straight course, from after Jehovah, Their duty is first 
stated negatively, and then positively, but serve Jehovah with 
all your heart, This had been the burden of Samuel’s exhorta- 
tion from the beginning (7 : 3), and so continued to the end, 

Verse 21.—And ye shall not turn aside: The tone of exhorta- 
tion is exchanged for that of command, that ye should go after 
emptiness, the word which is used in Genesis 1: 2, to describe 
the void and desolate condition of the primeval chaos, is here 
applied to the false gods for which Israel was tempted to for- 
sake Jehovah, by the example of the heathen around them. 
They are so called as non-entities, since these deities have no 
real existence apart from the imagination of their deluded 
worshipers (1 Cor. 8: 4), and because they are utterly desti- 
tute of the strength and resources which they are expected to 
supply (Jer. 10: 5; Psa. 136: 15-18).— Which cannot profit 
(Jer. 2: 8-11): Are of no avail, of no use.—And cannot 
deliver: Can give no help when it is most needed, are power- 





less in the presence of danger and distress.—For they are 
emptiness: Absolutely void, an utter vacuity. It has some- 
times been made a question whether the monotheism of the 
Hebrews was absolute and exclusive, or whether, while 
acknowledging the existence of other gods, they restricted 
their worship to Jehovah as superior to them all. In view 
of the language of this verse, there can be no question as to 
the belief of Samuel. 

Verse 22.—The reason why Samuel assures them that they 


need not fear, if they will but honestly serve the Lord here- | 


after, is not because their present and future obedience will 
atone for past sins, and they will thus merit salvation, but 
God’s gracious covenant with them and his regard for his 
own glory which is in a measure linked with them.—For 
Jehovah will not cast off his people for his great name’s sake (Josh. 
7: 9; Jer. 14: 21; Ezek. 20: 9): God’s name is that by 
which he is known, and it means just what he has revealed 
himself to be. By his marvelous manifestations of power 
and grace on behalf of his people, God made himself a name 
(Jer. 32: 20), and this name would suffer reproach if his 
plans of mercy and grace were abandoned. 

Verse 23.—And Samuel bore no grudge aguinst them for 
their treatment of him.—Far be it from me: See on Joshua 
24:16. It would be not only contrary to his own feelings, 
but an offense against God, if he were to discontinue praying 
for them on account of the affront they had now given him. 
And he would not only pray; he would teach them the way 
which was good as it was promotive of their best interests 
and right as it was obligatory. 

Verse 24.—But that they may not imagine that either 
God’s grace or his own prayers and instructions would save 
them, irrespective of their character and conduct, he again 
recurs to the one indispensable condition which has been the 
burden of his whole discourse, enforcing it as before by the 
consideration of God’s distinguished benefits.—For see what 
great things (or, what a great thing) he has done with you: The 
reference is not, as some have imagined, to the miracle just 
wrought, but to the mercies bestowed throughout the whole 
course of their history. It may be well to note the repeti- 
tions which characterize the Hebrew style as illustrated in 
this passage, and which may serve to show with how little 
reason critics have based upon such repetitions occurring 
elsewhere their assumption that distinct writings have been 
blended together in the Pentateuch or in the historical books 
of the Old Testament. 

Verse 25.—Sin must meets its inevitable doom in their 
case, and in that of their king. 





SPIRITUAL REMINISCENCES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


In its deepest and best elements real religious experience 
is the same the world over—the same in the Old Testament 
as in the New. Amid all changes of circumstances and 
education there is enough of agreement in essential points of 
evangelical delineation to arouse our sympathy, arrest our 
minds, and instruct our intelligence, whenever any one 
begins to talk about those “great things” which the Lord 
has done for his chosen children. 

I. Let us turn our attention, in the first place, to the his- 
tory just as it stands. There is much in the posture of 
affairs at the time when Samuel delivered his parting 
address, as well as in the subject-matter of the address itself, 
which will give help to the lessons we shall learn concern- 
ing Christian experience, as they will come before us after- 
wards. 

1. This famous leader of God’s people does not retire out 
of sight under any sense of ignominious failure. No one 
can peruse this account of his surrender of the government 
into the hands of Saul, without feeling that the full dignity 
of the eminent and good old man is preserved. He seems to 
have gathered a vast assemblage of people at Gilgal, just 
after the coronation of their new king, and sought a hearing 
from their minds and their consciences with more directness 
than ever before, at the same time demanding a verdict upon 
some personal particulars which concerned his reputation in 
office (see chap. 12: 2-5). 

2. He receives the public and emphatic approval of the 
entire political career which he now closes. It would not be 
easy in all history to find a more sublime appeal than that 
which he addresses to those who had known him so well. 
Evidently he does not look upon himself as shoved out of 
position impertinently, but simply as retired from it by the 
God of heaven whom it was his highest honor to obey. 
There can be nothing nobler for any public man than this 
testimony to his perfect integrity, as he disappears to make 
room for another to come into the lead. 

3. He now works a miracle to show that his power is still 
undiminished (vs. 16-18). This is no foolish prompting of 
vanity ; he does not appear to have desired to make an 
impression, just for ita own sake, that his communion with 
Jehovah and his ability to wield the forces of omnipotence 
are as yet undiminished. He has one supreme lesson to 
administer, and this undoubted miracle is wrought in order 
to give it intensity. His hold is perpetuated upon their con- 
sciences from this time forward; he is the old man for coun- 








sel, and Saul the young man for war. Indeed, he becomes 
the power which is behind the throne. / 

4. Then he rebukes the whole people for their sin in thus 
dethroning God from the supreme place (vs. 19-21). We cannot 
withold our exalted admiration of this aged man as he stands 
there on the coronation day, and in the presence of the mon- 
arch who hag just received the crown, denouncing the guilt 
of those who have turned aside from the counsels of their 
father’s God. He is plain and earnest and brave. The 
rain falls over them as he speaks, the thunder is in the sky 
above their heads; it is like the voice of Jehovah upon the 
waters (see Psa. 29: 3, 4). 

5. Ife holds out before them the hope of retrieval of their 
wrong (vs. 21-23). They shall yet have another chance, if 
they will penitently return to devout service of God. Let 
them give their hearts to him as before, and he will not for- 
sake the people he has loved so long. And this patient, good, 
forgiving old man says that he will continue to pray in 
their behalf, and will try to teach them “the good and right 
way ” still. 

6. So at last he counsels them to go over their history 
again, and consider what the Lord had done in the days gone 
by for their comfort and peace (vs. 24, 25). He exhorts in 
terms of humblest pleading that they will remember that, 
whenever they have been faithful, God has been good and 
patient 

II. Now it is this last sentiment. which indeed is the 
influential one of this whole speech, that has been given us 
to-day as a golden text for committal to memory. Upon it 
turns at once the lesson for present Christian experience. 
What Jehovah had done for Israel in fact he has done for 
every believer in figure ; so that it becomes a most interesting 
exercise for us, in the second place, to seek from Samuel’s 
address the particulars of divine dealing with that nation 
which illustrate spiritually his dealings with Christian 
hearts everywhere. 

1. Samuel told his hearers that they ought to remember 
how God had found the children of Israel in Egyptian 
bondage, and had stirred them up to long for deliverance 
(vs. 6, 7). ' 

One of the chief things, as indeed it is the earliest of all, 
that God does for each believer under the New Testament, 
is to show him the deep depravity of his whole nature while 
he is in bondage to sin. It is not everybody who wants to 
see the sad state of his own heart, but he can never be saved 
without a glimpse of it; for he would never long for redeem- 
ing grace. — 

2. Then this great leader told the people to recall how 
generously God had provided for Israel the means of deliver- 
ance. He had sent to them his servants Moses and Aaron 
(v. 8). 

It would be a sad, hard thing to do, just to show a sinner 
his wickedness, and then leave him there in hopeless ruin. 
The least pity would prompt that he might be left to die in 
painless ignorance. Our Father in heaven has provided an 
atonement for sin, and actually despatched his only-begotten 
Son to bring the tidings of quick rescue to lost souls. Thus 
he has opened a way of escape through the gospel to all who 
will come and accept his grace. 

3. Next, Samuel tells his hearers that Jehovah had him- 
self been their sole deliverer (v. 6). Moses tried it once; 
but, alone, neither he nor Aaron could move that frightened, 
stubborn people to Pgh step in their own behalf. Moses 
had to flee for simple safety out of Egypt, as one sometimes 
has to flee in self-defense from the flames out of which he is 
trying to lead dumb cattle. God came in person; he sent 
his pillar of cloud and of fire to show them the way out of 
their perils. 

What the divine Presence was under the old dispensation, 
the divine Spirit is under the new No man would ever 
enter a handsbreadth upon the path of peace with God’s 
law unless some sort of constraining influence came to aid 
him, as the angels came to seize Lot’s hand to pull him away 
out of burning Sodom. The Lord has not only shown the 
sinner his need, and provided a full supply to meet it, but 
has also given his Spirit to lead each soul into the way and 
help it along to the very end, 

4, Samuel tells these people also that Jehovah had 
removed from them the punishments they had incurred by 
their own obstinate disobedience (vs. 10,11). It would have 
availed but a little, only giving a brief respite from deserved 
doom, if the Lord had delivered Israe] from the Philistines 
and the Moabites, and then reserved them to be rejected and 
condemned and punished by himself. But his mercy had 
followed them with pardon, 

Here, again, we must remember how patiently and for- 
bearingly the Almighty has removed from sinful men the 
consequences of their transgressions. He gives his Holy 
Spirit to work out an entire renovation of one’s whole 
nature, so that the man may be rescued from all danger of 
ultimate ruin. 

5. Then this address of the prophet-leader points out how 
Jehovah had bestowed upon Israel peculiar joys; it had 


pleased him to make them his people (v. 22). No expression 


could have been more suggestive than this to those who 
Through the wilderness journey, ou 


heard him that day. 
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over the Jordan, many a weary, hard mile had he led those 
tribes; and yet every day and hour he had given them honey 
out of the rock, and water in the midst of the desert, fine 
high inspirations of hope concerning the land of promise, 
comfort and expectation until now. 

Surely, God has given the Christian peculiar joys, and in 
the fair sweet future held out before each one of them great 
and exhilarating hopes. Peace in believing, communion 
with Jesus, fellowship with the redeemed, ultimate freedom 
from indwelling sin, progress in knowledge, eternal security 
at the last,—these are among the joys and hopes bestowed on 
the pardoned ones he loves. 

III. Thus we reach the orderly mention of those plain 
and practical admonitions which such a rehearsal is likely 
to give. 7 

1. Christian reminiscence is a duty and a pleasure. All 
of ‘us should diligently go over our whole history now and 
then, considering “ how great things God hath done” for us. 

2. Gratitude for the past is a chief incentive to careful- 
ness in the future. “Look unto the rock whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged” 
(Isa. 51: 1). 

3. What aggregates of mercy, and hope, and peace, and 
joy do after a while gather around an aged Christian! The 
Almighty once told his people that if they were faithful to 
him he would make their days “as the days of heaven upon 
earth ” (Deut. 11: 21). 

4. There is need of an audible open expression of our 
acknowledgment of divine mercy. It is well to sing over 
and over again such hymns as, “Jesus sought me when a 
stranger.” It is well to speak out: “The Lord hath done 
great things” (Psa. 126: 1-3. 

5. The gratitude of believers is an argument with the 
impenitent and unthankful (Deut. 10: 21). Let all Chris- 
tians say with the Psalmist: “Come and hear, all ye that 
fear God, and [ will declare what he hath done for my soul.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


These farewell words of Samuel to the Israelites have their 
practical lessons for all of us, They point out: 


GHE PERIL AND THE HOPE OF SINNERS. 


1. Peril from having what we Asked for (v. 13). 
Peril through God’s Certainties (vs. 15, 25). 
Peril from God’s Surpriges (vs. 16-18). 

in Obeying God (vs. 14, 20). 
5. through Intercession (vs. 19, 23). 
6. Hope from God’s Faithfulness (vs. 22, 24), 


1. PERIL PROM HAVING WHAT WE ASKED FOR. 

Behold the king whom ye have chosen, and whom ye have 
desired (v. 18). There is nothing we have more reason to be 
grateful for than God’s refusal to give us everything we have 
asked of him. If all our prayers were answered just as we 
offered them, we should be ruined. And every gift from 
God which was of our choosing, brings with it new perils. 
It behooves us to look well to the petitions we offer to God, 
and to guard them with “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
It behouves us also to look well; to ourselves, when our peti- 
tions are granted, and to recognize our new peril from having 
what we asked for. e 

2% PERIL THROUGH GOD'S CERTAINTIES. 

Tf ye will not obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel against the 
cammandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of the Lord be 
against you, as it was against your fathers (v.15). God’s com- 
mandments, and the workings of God’s universe, are in full 
accord. Everything is so arranged that there is no safety 
except in the current of God’s precepts and God’s provi- 
dences. To be en God’s side, one must be on the side of 
right. To do wrong is to turn against God, and to defy the 
certainty of God’s opposings. There is comfort in the 
thought, that God is always against the wrong, and that his 
battling is always for the right. The very ground of this 
comfort should make us sure, that, if we turn against the 
right, we turn against God, and that he will be against us in 
our sinning, as he was against our fathers in their sinning. 


% PERIL FROM GOD'S SURPRISES, 

Stand and see this great thing which the Lord will do before 
your eyes. . . . Is it not wheat harvest? . . . He shall send thun- 
der and rain (vs. 16,17). There are some risks that every 
sinner knows he must take, when he enters upon a course of 
evil. But there are always more risks in wrong-doing than 
the most cautious wrong-doer has any thoughtof. There are 
sure surprises to every one who turns against God. If a 
young man makes up his mind that he will give himself up 
to sinful pleasures in the summer of life, and run the risks of 

he storms which winter will bring, he will certainly find 
that the Lord can bring thunder in wheat harvest. How- 
ever any man may guard himself at the points of ordinary 
danger in a course of evil, he is likely to have a new lesson 
im his experience of the extraordinary dangers in running 
counter to God's purposes. In addition to all the perils from 


God’s certainties, there are greater perils from God’s sur- 
prises. 
4. HOPE IN OBEYING GOD. 

Fear not: ye have done all this wickedness: ye turn not aside 
from following the Lord, but serve the Lord with all your heart 
(v. 20). If there were no hope for sinners, there would be 
no hope for any of us. But hope is not to be found in con- 
tinuing in sin. The first thing for a sinner to do is to turn 
away from his sin, and toward the Lord, against whom he 
has sinned. This in itself is an act of obedience, and any 
delaying to do this is to continue in disobedience. And in 
whatever new peril a sinner finds himself, his hope is to be 
found in obedience. When we have’ brought trouble on our- 
selyes by disobeying God in one thing, we cannot lessen that 
trouble, butshall only increase it, by disobeying him in another 
thing. God has given directions to sinners as to their duty 
at every step in their course. The only hope for a sinner is 
in his doing now just as God has directed, however he has 
failed in obedience hitherto. 


& HOPE THROUGH INTERCESSION. 

Pray for thy servants, . . . that we die not: for we have added 
unto all our sins this evil. . . . God forbid that I should sin, . 
in ceasing to pray for you (vs. 19, 23). Samuel had a mission 
from God to the Israelites, and they were justified in asking 
him to pray God in their behalf, when they were conscious 
of their sin, and desired forgiveness. Samuel assured them 
that he would count it a sin on his part not to pray for them. 
We also have an Intercessor, who brought God’s message to 
us, and whom we may confidently ask to pray in our behalf. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for penitent sinners who 
‘would come unto God by him. And we, as sinners, have hope 
through his intercession. 


6 HOPE FROM GOD’s FAITHFULNESS. 


The Lord will not forsake his people for his great name’s sake. 
. « » Consider how great things he hath done for you (vs. 22, 24), 
Whoever’else fails us, God will prove faithful. He loves his 
own with an everlasting and an ever-unfailing love. Nor is 
his love affected by the changefulness of those whom he 
loves. When one who has forsaken God, and sinned against 
him grievously, turns again toward God, he finds that God is 
just as full of love as ever, and is ready to welcome back the 
returning loved one. Consider how great things the Lord 
has done for us. In the light of our own experiences of 
God’s long-suffering and loving faithfulness, we cannot have 
any doubt of God’s mercy as we turn again to him in confes- 
sion of our sin, and in supplication of his forgiveness. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. A Warning Statement.—The statement is a statement o1 
the principles upon which the new form of government can 
be successfully conducted. It begins with a “ now therefore.” 
What Samuel has to say is the logical conclusion of what he 
has been putting before the people. He has been reasoning 
with them “ before the Lord of all the righteous acts of the 
Lord.” He has been showing to them that there was no 
reason whatever for their having a king. The Lord had 
brought their fathers out of Egypt; he had sold them into 
the hands of their enemies, when they forgot him, and had 
delivered them again, when they had cried unto him. In 
times past, they had lacked for a leader not so much as they 
| had lacked in righteousness. When Nahash the king of the 
Ammonites had come up against them, they had doubted the 
oft-proved all-sufficiency of God, and had cried, not for the 
help of God in this emergency, but for a king. They had 
been obstinate in their demand. They had said unto Sam- 
uel: “Nay; but a king shall reign over us,”—when the 
Lerd God was their king. And now the king had been 
chosen. God had yielded to their desires, and had united 
with them in appointing a king. He had chosen a king 
after their own hearts’ ideal, and they had ratified the 
choice. But God had something farther to say. 

That something farther takes the form of two “ifs.” 1— 
“If ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, and obey his voice, 
and not rebel against the commandment of the Lord,” ete.— 
“it shall be well with you,” is the implication. Their hav- 
ing a king was not necessarily a national calamity. 
‘Whether it was or not—depended. If, in enthroning their 
king, they did not dethrone Ged, all would yet go well with 
them. If God still should be their supreme ruler, if the 
king would but regard himself as God’s servant—then God 
would still be their helper as heretofore, and prosperity 
would be theirs. This “if” applies to every nation. The 
perpetuity of that nation is insured, no matter what its form 
of government may be, if it be founded in righteousness, 
and its main aim be to build up the kingdom of God. 2.— 
“But if ye will not obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel 
against the commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand 
of the Lord be against you, as it was against your fathers.” 
The form of government is in itself no guaranty or security. 
If there be unrighteousness and corruption within, if God 
and the laws of God be forgotten, or derided, then be it 





monarchy, aristocracy, or republic, its days are numbered. 





If the timbers of the ship be rotten, the first gale that tries 
it, will send it to the bottom, no matter who walks the 
quarter-deck. 


IL. A Warning Sign.—1. Its annowncement. “ Now there- 
fore stand and see this great thing,” ete. “This great thing,” 
as Samuel explains, was the coming of thunder and rain 
during wheat harvest. The happening of thunder and rain 
was so unusual at that time as to be a “great thing.” But 
a greater thing still was the fact that their occurrence was 
foretold. The phenomenon of thunder and rain at the time 
of wheat harvest was not of itself miraculous, singular 
though it was; but, when connected with the prediction of 
Samuel, it takes on the supernatural. Observe that Samuel 
confidently affirms, that, in answer to his prayer, God will 
send the thunder and the rain. He believes both in the 
power of prayer and in the power of God over nature. He 
is sure that God is omnipotent, and that he will exercise his 
omnipotence in answer to prayer. 


2. Its purpose. “That ye may perceive and see that your 
wickedness is great, which ye have done in the sight of the 
Lord, in asking you a king.” The people had not realized 
the full significance of their pertinacious request to have a 
king appointed over them. They had not appreciated the 
fact, that the demand indicated a distrust of God—a doubt 
of his ability always to raise up leaders who should be able 
to govern them wisely and to lead them to victory. Neither 
had they perceived the fact, that their desire to be like the 
nations round about them was a desire that was wrong in 
itself, and that threatened their future. Conformity to the 
world in one important thing generally means conformity in 
all other particulars in due course of time. While God had 
permitted his people in this instance to have their own way, 
he did not mean that they should feel that in having it they 
had his approval. That which was wicked at the beginning 
was wicked now. Their offerings of sacrifice did not make it 
less sinful. 

3. Its coming, “So Samuel called unto the Lord; and the 
Lord sent thunder and rain that day.” Here cause and 
effect are stated—prayer, and the answer to prayer. The 
appeal was made—the answer came without delay. Samuel 
had said that the wickedness of the people was great in the 
sight of the Lord. The displeasure of God was manifest in 
the fearful voice of the thunder, and the flashes of lightning 
seemed to make bare his arm of wrath. Thus the truth of 
that which had been spoken by Samuel received divine 
endorsément. In this, God did not suffer any of his words 
to fall to the ground. 

4. Its effect. “ And all the people greatly feared the Lord ' 
and Samuel.” The purpose of the sign was accomplished. 
A salutary fear of God and of Samuel as his representative 
was produced, the tendency of which was to keep king and 
people true to Jehovah as their supreme ruler. Conscience 
sinitten in the presence of this exhibition of the power and 
of the anger of the Lord, the people perceived the magni- 
tude of their wickedness in asking of God a king, and with 
alarm made petition to Samuel: “ Pray for thy servants unto 
the Lord thy God, that we die not: for we have added unto 
all our sins this evil, to ask us a king.” But the petition is 
not just such an one as indicates a right sense of the situation, 
It indicates a sense of alienation ; they ask Samuel to pray 
“unto the Lord thy God”—as if they felt that the Lord was 
not their God. It indicates fear rather than repentance. 
They are afraid lest God will sweep them from the face of 
the earth, but it does not occur to them to give up the idea 
of having a king. It was not too late for them to return to 
the uld state of things in which God was their king. 


III. A Warning Exhortation.—1. Comforting words. As soon 
as Samuel saw that the people were pricked in their hearts, 
immediately he sets about applying the healing balm. He 
had wounded that he might heal! He relieves them by 
taking away their fear of immediately dying. He shows 
to them that God did not want them to die—but to live for 
him. In spite of their great wickedness, God still was ready 
to be merciful. All that he desired was, that they should 
serve him sincerely with all their hearts, and not turn aside 
after vain things, that could neither profit nor deliver them. 
He claimed the first place in their hearts—for-their own 
good. “He who offers God a second place, offers him no 
place.” If they would not forsake him, neither would God 
forsake them ; “because it hath pleased the Lord to make 
you his people.” If man only will be steadfast, God cer- 
tainly will be so. 

2. Encouraging words. First, Samuel promises to pray for 
the people, and that continually. Not to pray for them 
would have been, in his estimation, to “sin against the 
Lord.” If that be so, how many Christians are guilty for. 
not interceding with God for the people as a whole, and for 
their neighbors! Second, Samuel promises to teach the peo- 
ple “the good and the right way.” It is not enough to pray, 
that people may walk in the good and the right way, but it 
is necessary, after that is done, also to show them what that 
way is. There would be more persons walking the way of; 
life, if prayers for their conversion were thus supplemented.’ 
In these two pledges, note how thoroughly Samuel has put 
behind him the displeasure that he had felt concerning hig 
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own rejection! His own hurt has been healed in his 
endeavor to keep the people from doing anything to their 
own lasting hurt. 

3. Warning words. “But if ye shall still do wickedly, ye 
shall be consumed, both ye and your king.” The prayers 
and the teachings of the most godly leaders will be of no avail, 
if men do not walk in the good and the right way which 
they point out. No nation or man can do wickedly and 
not suffer for it. The way of the transgressor is hard. 
Ages of experience prove that the wages of sin is death. 
The people of Israel were fully warned of this fact by 
Samuel. Who now can claim ignorance of this truth? 
Having thus been warned, the Israelites were put on proba- 
tion to see whether they would serve the Lord. Upon a 
similar probation are all put who have heard the warning ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Another great meeting.—A fter a great victory (which ?) Sam- 
uel called all the people to meet at a place called Gilgal (show 
location on map). It was'the place where, in Joshua’s time, 
the people rested after they crossed the river Jordan, and 
the ark was there. Gilgal was a sacred place where they 
had many religious meetings and times of rejoicing. At the 
call to this great meeting Samuel said, “Come, and let us go 
to Gilgal and renew the kingdom there.” They meant to 
have a grand public rejoicing in setting Saul over them as 
king, like theday when our President takes his seat. 


Samuel’s address—When so many were there to hear, was 
a good time for Samuel to speak once more. Now that the 
nation had chosen a king to rule them, Samuel gave up his 
place as judge. He said, “ Now I am old and gray-headed, 
and I have walked before you from childhood unto this day.” 
He asked if they had ever known him to deceive them, to 
take or keep one animal belonging to another person, or to 
take a bribe in his hand. They all answered that he had 
never done them wrong or deceived them in any way. Then 
he told them to stand still, while he talked of all that they 
had done in the years he had been their judge ; how God had 
led their fathers, forgiven when they had forgotten him ; that 
only when in trouble they cried unto him, but he heard and 
helped. Then he reminded them of the prophets and judges 
he had sent, and yet they cried “ A kingshall reign over us,” 
when God himself was their king. Then he told them to 
look at the king they had desired, and whom the Lord had 
set over them. 

Samuel's counsel—He not only talked of the past, he 
wanted to help them for the future; he told how they should 
be blessed if they would do right, but how they should be 
punished if they did not. Three things he showed them, 
which, if they would do, both they and their king would con- 
tinue following the Lord God. See if these three things are 
not something which little children can do, and just as needful 
to make us follow aright as for those who heard Samuel’s 
voice. (Puton blackboard : Fear—serve—obey—the Lord.) 
“ But,” said Samuel, “ if ye will not obey, then shall the hand 
of the Lord be against you as it was against your fathers.” 
Do you wonder if any of the company had such a thought as 
this: “ What right has Samuel to know what the Lord will 
do to us?” It seems as if Samuel thought so, and that 
God helped him to know what to say. It was in summer 
time, when the sun shone brightly and hot over the great 
fields of grain ready to be gathered ; when the weather was 
dry, and the sky without a cloud, for in that country it does 
not rain from April until October or November, that Samuel 
said to them, “Stand and see this great thing which the 
Lord will do before your eyes.” 


T he Lord’s presence.—“ Is it not wheat harvest to-day ?” 
asked Samuel. “I will call unto God, and he shall send 
thunder and rain.” So he did; Samuel prayed. The thun- 
der sounded loud, and rain came down. Did any of them 
remember the other time, when the thunder frightened their 
enemies? Do you? ‘They were afraid, and glad to ask 
Samuel to pray for them. Samuel comforted them, and told 
them not to be afraid, but warned them, again and again,— 
“Turn not aside front following the Lord, butserve him with 
all your heart.” He gave a precious promise to strengthen 
them : “ For the Lord will not forsake his people.” In all 
his counsel there was an if; they had something to do. How 
did he say they should serve the Lord? 

Samuel’ s farewell words.—He had taught them truly and 
he had many loving, farewell words to say. What had the 
people asked him to do for them in every time of trouble? 
What did Samuel’s name mean? Would he, who was a 
child of prayer, who had lived a life of prayer, stop praying for 
them because he was no longer their judge? No, indeed; 
and he promised to pray for them always, and to teach them 
“the good and the right way.” Had he not done that by his 
life? How had he served God? When did he begin to 
fear, to serve, and to obey? Twice over, in his farewell 
words, he told them to fear the Lord; three times he told 
them to serve him. What did he tell them to consider? 
Did he talk of his tiresome journeys, the weary cares of 
office, that he was worn out in serving them? Not a word 








for himself, except that he would still pray and teach; not 
himself, but his God, he asked them to remember. 

One more warning; one more if; for he said, “If ye shall 
still do wickedly ye shall be consumed, both ye and your 
king.” 

Was not Samuel faithful to the very last? 
words and counsel are just as true now as then. 


His farewell 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


With what address did the rule of the judges close? 
(Title.) To what motive for serving the Lord did Samuel 
appeal? (Golden Text.) 

Where and under what circumstances was Samuel’s fare- 
well address delivered? How long after it did he live? 
Why is it called a farewell address? With what word does 
it begin? How frequently is it repeated? What does its 
use indicate? What testimony concerning his official integ- 
rity did he elicit? (1 Sam. 12:4.) How and why did he do 
this? Was it his own or God’s honor which he was anxious 
to guard? If they could have impeached the ruling judge, 
would it, or would it not, have mitigated their sin in demand- 
ing a king? What reason did he assign for demanding 
attention while he spoke on God’s behalf? (vs. 6,7.) What 
was the first act: of the Lord which he bade them remem- 
ber? (v. 8.) What was the second act? What was the 
third act? Who then was responsible for the inferior form 
of government upon which they were entering? (vs. 12, 13.) 
How did Samuel reason, in view of God’s former acts, 
concerning the future of the kingdom? (vs. 14,15.) Was 
this an old or a new’ doctrine stated? (Lev. 26: 3, 4, 15, 
16.) Was this an old, or a new, method of reasoning? 
(Josh. 23: 15; 24: 20.) How may we reason, from the same 
premises, concerning our own nation and church and family? 
What distinction did the ancient Israelite understand 
between fearing, serving, and obeying God? Why was it 
important that the great principle of God’s government 
should be restated at this stage of Israel’s history? How 
does God speak to us beside through human messengers? 
(v. 16.) What was Samuel’s object in asking a sign of God? 
(v. 17.) Why was it important that God should signify his 
displeasure at the rejection of their judge through some 
other agency than Samuel himself? When was wheat har- 
vest? Is reference made to it to show the supernaturalness, 
the unseemliness (Prov. 26: 1), or the destructiveness, of the 
sign? In either case, if at all, how did it symbolize their 
condition? What was its immediate effect? (v. 18.) Was 
it, or was it not, a miracle? Was, or was not, this fear neces- 
sarily salutary? How should every display of divine power 
affect us? (v. 19.) At what stage of experience does God 
comfort the sinngr? (vs. 20-22.) What is the chief con- 
sideration which will move us to the service of God? 
(v. 24; 1 John 4: 9,19.) What is the difference between 
serving “in truth” and “with all your heart”? How 
many paths are open to every one who hears Samuel’s fare- 
well address? (vy. 25.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SAFETY IN SERVICE. 


SALVATION 
was 


PROFFERED TO REPENTANT 
ISRAEL. 


SINNERS. 





HOW SHALL WE ESCAPE, IF WE NEGLECT 
SO GREAT SALVATION? 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“One offer of salvation.” 

“?Tis the promise of God.” 

“Oh! what shall I do.to be saved?” 
“One more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“To the work! to the work!” 

“Not my own, but saved by Jesus,” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


In picking out the Oriental illustrations from the book of 
Samuel, the most striking thing after all is the fact that the 
whole work is a subject for Oriental study, as an example by 
itself, From beginning to end the language might be pulled to 
pieces, and an Oriental character or quality of interest shown 
in every fibre. To an Oriental student, the whole effect is 
something like that which the ordinary Occidental sees in 
the peculiar whole effect of a Persian rug, or in the orna- 
mentation of a Persian or an Eastern: Syriac manuscript— 
which shows how the striking figures of the Persian rugs 
and carpets have descended from a very remote antiquity. 
In very much the same way the books of Samuel, viewed 





with a knowledge of the Eastern customs, and especially of 
the language, seems to reproduce to the eye the landscapes 
of the Holy Land, with its variegated carpet of flowers in the 
winter, and its dryness and dust in summer, and the people, 
in their houses and tents and caravans, moving with a life 
which was much the same from ancient times till to-day. 


But to show all this requires continual linguistic disserta- 
tions, which are much more instructive to the expert than to 
the man of one tongue only; and which to the former show 
their true effect in tone and delicate shading, while to the 
latter they are apt to stand out in a contrast of color which 
does not exist in reality, and to make the Oriental seem to 
be outside of humanity, rather than, as he is, one of its 
intensest specimens. One must always remember, as the 
good old German proverb runs, that “behind the mountain 
there are people also;” and that the untraveled land is not, 
as uncultured imagination always used to teach, inhabited 
with satyrs, dog-headed women, and deadly fire-breathing 
monsters, but by men of the same blood with ourselves. The 
true office of Oriental illustration is to show the richness of 
the word in its application to humanity everywhere, and its 
true meaning to those whose human life—a wonderfully 
diversified thing on this globe—has been in circumstances so 
different from those in which the word was written, or those 
in which its recorded action was developed and its minor 
history wrought, that it requires some explanation, in order 
well to hold for them the mirror up to nature. 


In the opening verse of the lesson are twisted in a number 
of subtleties Oriental, plain enough to the initiated, but to be 
explained only at the risk of its being overdone. Had 
our translators rendered literally by “asked” instead of 
“desired,” the unavoidable reference to the name of Saul 
(Asked) might have appeared to those who knew the signifi- 
cance of his name; but it was possibly a scholar’s instinct 
that followed an English usage, formerly more frequent than 
now, of substituting the softer and suggestive word for the 
bolder one; remembering that the Oriental frequently 
means only “desire” by this word, besides frequently losing 
sight of the difference between an operation of the mind and 
an action of the lips. 


So too, in the declaration, “behold the Lord hath set a 
king over you,” the shade of meaning is not exclusively that 
of reproach, as if the Lord in his wrath or displeasure alone 
had given them a king; but it also bears the color that in 
the course of Providence they had succeeded in obtaining 
their king. The expression is by no means so strong and 
particular as in English, but it belongs to that habitual ascrip- 
tion of ordinary events to the Lord, so that the distinction 
between nature and the supernatural, between our own 
action and the Lord’s working in us, between free agency 
and divine sovereignty, is far less shadowy and abrupt in the 
Oriental mind than with us; and the separation between 
each two is by no means thought so necessary, nor’s» trouble- 
some a question for the philosophers, 


The “ great thing,” in verse 16, as an expression for what 
we call miracle, is a part of the like operation of the Orien- 
tal mind. Experience from childhood had taught the peo- 
ple that the winter rains and the summer drought were a 
law of nature in Palestine ; and doubtless they ascribed it all 
to the regular work of God. The “great thing” was not 
outside of the same power, but a “sign”’—of the sort which 
the lesson-text explains. But they did not know, what is 
now clear to all sound students of the atmospheric system, 
that the early and the latter rains, as well as the general 
ascent and descent of the tropical belts of atmospheric mois- 
ture, were a system that belongs to the whole globe, and fur- 
nishes like phenomena for many countries besides their own; 
while the ordinary changes of weather in exceptional places, 
like the eastern portion of the United States, are but smaller 
applications and examples of the workings of the same gen- 
eral law and system. For perhaps the best account of this, 
on the whole, as well as for anticipations in many respects of 
what the signal service has taught, the reader is referred to 
Butler's The Atmospheric System, It was that book which 
first taught the meteorologists of Syria the explanation of 
sundry phenomena—about the earlier and the latter rains 
especially—which they had not been able to, learn from a 
multitude of other treatises; besides explaining the wind 
phenomena of the eastern Mediterranean, by which the navi- 
gators of Beirit or Sidon or Acco (or Acre, as the French 
call it), in their voyages to and fix\m Alexandria, could 
always find a wind; if not along the shore, then by going 
over to the meridian of Cyprus. 

Thunder and rain in summer, however, are not unheard 
of, particularly about the Lebanon. I have been caught in 
the rain in summer on the seashore between Beirfit and 
the Nahr el-Kelb (Dog River), while a thunderstorm was 
visible and audible on the hills above; I have seen rain in 
Alexandria (Egypt), in slight showers, in July and August, 
and in Cairo early in October. But in southern Palestine, a 


rain in harvest is a remarkable thing. The summer has 
many hazy skies, but not many fogs, except on the very high 
lands, or, more north ward, in the high ravines. In Cyprus, 
a summer cloud would be a relief which the eye often lacks 
for months, so clear and bright is the sky. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———————_ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries. 


(sborn, LL.D, l2me, pp, 232. Cincinnati: Rober 
Price, $1.25. 


Professor H. 8. 
Clarke & Co. 


Mexico and the Mexteans; or, Notes of travel in the winter and spring 
of 1883. By Howard Conkling. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 20 New York: 
Laintor Brothers, Merrill, & Co. Price, $1.50, 


Pictures from English History. By the Great Historical Artists 
Selected and edited by Coleman E. Bishop. 1I2mo, illustrated, pp. 
380, New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.25. 


The Fmigrants; A tale of the last century. From the German of Franz 
Hoffmann. ‘Translated by Mrs. H. D. Conrad, 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
156. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 


The Soul-Winner: A sketch of the life and labors of Fdmund J. Yard. 
By his sister, Mrs. Mary D. James, With an introduction by D. P. 
Kidder, D.D. i6mo, pp. 231. : 


New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 
80 cents. 


Easy Lessons in Vegetable Biology; or, Outlines of plant life. By the 
Rev. J. H. Wythe, M.D., author of The Science of Life,” ete. limo, 


pp. 4. New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
Ww cents. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture; A critical, historical, and dogmatic 
inquiry into the origin and nature of the Old and New Testaments. 
By George T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Yale College, 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xxii, 761, and xiil, 765. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, for the two volumes, §7.00. 





A BOOK ABOUT RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


Is philosophy a failure? Is religion a reality? Isa 
philosophy of religion possible ? 

These are the questions which underlie the flow of 
thought in Professor George S. Morris’s Ely Lectures on 
Philosophy and Christianity. Professor Morris is one of 
those who believe that philosophy is not a failure, that 
religion is a sublime reality, and that a philosophic 
examination and statement of the contents of Christian- 
ity is not only a possibility, but a desideratum. The 
lectures now published, which were delivered on the 
Ely Foundation to the students of Union Theological 
Seminary, and afterwards repeated in Baltimore, aim at 
presenting a statement of the philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion. It would not be wrong to say that a 
secondary aim is to vindicate the claim of philosophy to 
a place among the great regulators and exponents of 
religious faith. 

The field covered by the lectures embraces a historical 
and rational inquiry into the relations of religion and 
intelligence, in which Professor Morris shows that reli- 
gion is of and for intelligence, and that intelligence is 
the friend, and not the foe, of religion. In his discussion 
of the theory of knowledge, Professor Morris parts com- 
pany with the narrow analysis of the old psychology, 
without falling into the opposite error of adopting a 
pantheistic theory of consciousness and knowledge. 
This discussion of the theory of knowledge—the biblical 
and the philosophical theory—is only preliminary to an 
exposition of the biblical metaphysic of God, the world, 
and man. 

It is perhaps in the exposition of the “biblical 
ontology of the Absolute” that most readers will see the 
weakest part of Professor Morris’s book. The relation of 
the Absolute to the relative is a relation which trans- 
cends philosophy, and one concerning which nothing 
more can be known than is revealed. But even here 
Professor Morris is unusually cautious; and when he 
writes of Christ as “ the transcendent Man” in whom is 
the true revelation of the absolute God, he writes almost 
as a theologian would write. His discussion of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity adds another to the many insufficient 
explanations of that which is unexplainable. Particu- 
larly objectionable is the treatment of the Holy Spirit's 
relations to the Trinity and to the First and Second 
Persons of the Trinity. What can the reader make of 
this sentence: “‘Subject’ Father and ‘object’ Son are 
organically one (John 17; 21) in the—or, as a—Holy, an 
absolute, a perfect and unqualified, Spirit, or as love”? 

The metaphysic of the world and of man is a subject 
which Professor Morris handles with more power. Here 
the author strikes vigorously at the scientific agnosti- 
cism of to-day, and pleads for a spiritual interpretation 
of the world’s facts and the world’s history. His phi- 
losophy shows God as the everlasting worker in the 
world, in whom alone the world has any meaning. The 
relations of creation and redemption, the offices of 
Christ as Creator and Redeemer, and as “ the first-born of 
every creature,” and the relation of the creation and 
maintenance of the world to time, are discussed briefly 
and carefully. Thence the author proceeds to the expo- 
sition of the biblical conception of man as the “ natural 
man,” as “ regenerated,” and as occupying specific rela- 
tions to the world and to God. The “birth of the true 
man” (as Professor Morria’s phrase for regeneration 
goes) is handled in a way which would delight an 


* Philosophy and Christianity; a series of lectures. By 8. 
aad 12mo, pp. xiv, 85, New York: Carter Ba Stoker. 
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Arminian without necessarily offending a Calvinist. 
Professor Morris finds the secret of this “ realization of 
the true man,’ in a spiritual activity on the part of 
man,—an activity, however, which is supported by the 
activity of God himself. Professor Morris’s view of the 
redemptive work of Christ leans to the theory that the 
life and death of Christ were an atonement from God 
towards man. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that this new 
book is not free from the heresy of the philosophies—the 
attempt to rationalize God’s dealings with man. So far, 
the book is pernicious. But it also contains much that 
will be of value to any one who is seeking a more per- 
fect understanding of Christianity in its philosophic as 
well as in its redemptive aspects. It remains also to be 
said that this is a book for the student rather than for 
the general reader; and those who have not attained to 
a certain command of the terminology of philosophy 
will find the work practically unintelligible. 


Few authors show a more marked individuality than 
the “Country Parson” (A. K. H. B.), now for many 
years a “city parson.’ His latest volume of sermons, 
entitled Towards the Sunset, has most of the characteris- 
tics of the genial essays “concerning” various things 
which first gave Dr. Boyd his literary fame. There is 
the same confidential tone, the same shrewd way of look- 
ing at things, the same felicity in putting a common 
fact or experience in an uncommon way,—mainly un- 
common because so frank. The sermons have even a 
touch of humor now and then, not put on or put in, but 
thoroughly natural, and an essential part of the speak- 
er’s earnestness, paradoxical as the statement may seem 
to some people. The theological attitude of the writer 
reveals itself rather as that of Norman Macleod than 
that of Chalmers or Hanna; but the man is evidently 
genuine, and his sermons are full of help and comfort 
for every-day folks in the every-day circumstances of sin 
and sorrow which beset us. Some of the discourses were 
delivered before the celebration of the communion; and 
these are specially interesting as showing a different, 
and, perhaps, a better conception of the Lord’s Supper 
than that which has been prevalent in many parts of 
Scotland. The sermon entitled “Speech and Silence” 
is a kind and wise protest against certain extravagances 
of religious activity, and might be read with profit in 
many places. (l6mo, pp. 248. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Since the first publication, several yeags ago, of Pro- 
fessor C. F. Richardson’s Primer of American Literature, 
that little manual has held a unique place in the history 
of American literature,—a place corresponding on this 
side of the Atlantic to Stopford Brooke’s ‘Primer of 
English Literature in England. The new edition just 
issued (“‘ the twenty-first thousand ”’) has had the benefit 
of a thorough revision by the author, and, the result 
justifies the description of the new edition as a good 
thing made better. While the number of pages remains 
the same, the book has been increased by the addition 
of a few important names; and the brief characteriza- 
tions of each author’s work have in many cases been 
modified or rewritten, in view of the literary develop- 
ments of the past few years. Professor Richardson has 
succeeded in the performance of a task which always 
involves wide research and skillful condensation—that 
of writing a good primer; and as such this little book 
may be cordially recommended to the notice of all 
teachers. (Small 16mo, portraits, pp. 117. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


Another book on Hebrew grammar, and a useful one 
to students, is issued by Professor W. J. Beecher, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, under the title of Drili 
Lessons in Hebrew. It is not a grammar, but exercises, 
such as were at first dictated by the author to his classes, 
then given to them in copies prepare! by the electric 
pen, and now printed. They haye thus the advantage 
of having been subjected to the test of practice. The 
drill lessons can be used with either Mitchell’s Gese- 
nius’s Hebrew grammar, or the Hebrew grammar of Dr. 
Green. Its object is, of course, only that expressed in 
its name. The only Hebrew type it contains appears to 
be the letter ’ain ; as its purpose is to drill the student 
in the use of the characters in their written exercises, 
The phonetic equivalents which the book thus requires 
in unusual numbers are generally expressed according 
to the more common modern methods. (12mo, pp. 96, 
cloth. Auburn, N. Y.: Knapp, Peck, and Thomson.) 

Under the title of Hew Shall I Go to God? Carter 
and Brothers present a collection of short evangelistic 





addresses by the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, the well- 
known Scotch evangelical preacher and hymn-writer. 
The book takes its name from the first article, whose 


| title well represents the burden of the nine papers 


which are fuund within the covers of this little volume. 
Dr. Bonar handles the theme of the terrors of the Lord 
wisely and tenderly; and those who have to deal 
directly with the unbelieving and the openly sinful may 
find hints for their work in the reading of these papers 
by Dr. Bonar. (Small 16mo, pp. 145. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 


Every one who reads the Continent, knows how 
brightly and satisfactorily its household department is 
edited by Helen Campbell. The Housekeeper’s Year- 
book is a little manual, arranged for every day in the 
year. It gives hints for doing the work easily, bills of 
fare, an inventory of needful supplies, etc. Young 
housekeepers will find it a valuable assistant. (16mo, 
no paging. New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


The Fife and Drum series of temperance tales appears 
in paper covers, and each number is sold for ten cents. 
Jack's Horse-shoe, by Edward S. Ellis, is a strong argu- 
ment against the use of bitters, which are mainly com- 
posed of whiskey. The story is well fitted to do good, 
and is full of encouragement to the tempted to resist 
their besetting sin. (12mo, pp. 95. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. Price, 
10 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
Louisville, Kentucky June 11-13, 1884 


Maine, state, at Bangor 
Massachusetts, state, at Lowell October 23-25 
Canada, provincial, at Coburg October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state. at Concord. .............s000 November 7, 8 
Kansas, state, at Manhattan..................c00 cesses November 13-15 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton........................November 14, 15 
North Carolina, state, at Salem......................November 21-23 
Cpeeeth, inte, BE BAIGU....,,...0...2005<.s.050sscrcgipenns November —— 


October 23-25 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—One of the exercises of the Newberry Conference 
Sunday-school Convention, held at Prosperity, South 
Carolina, September 28-30, was a Luther memorial ser- 
vice, with a discussion of the topic “‘ Luther and the 
children.” President G. W. Holland, of Newberry 
College, spoke concerning the importance of the conven- 
tion in reference to the work of individual Sunday- 
schools, 


—Roadstown was the place of meeting selected for 
the annual Cumberland County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Convention. The sessions continued through 
the day and evening of October 18, and included the 
opening of a question-box by the Rev. H. E. Thomas 
and the Rev. J. L. Roe; several addresses concerning 
Sunday-school topics, and a discussion led by the state 
secretary, Mr. S. W. Clark, of Jersey City, on the sub- 
ject of “ Difficulties and mistakes in teaching.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


— Prizes are offered in the Hanson Place Methodist 
Church and Sunday-school of Brooklyn to the members 
who, before December 10, give the most satisfactory 
answers to the questivn, “ What innovation would, in 
your judgment, promote the best interests of our Sunday- 
school?” 


— Fifty years ago the rapid development of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the South brought upon the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union the necessity of a sudden 
broadening in its plans of work. The completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, during the present year, opens 
up another great region throughout which there is a 
woful lack and a growing need of gospel teaching. To 
supply this want, the officers of the Union will “ under- 
take to establish and maintain a Sunday-school in every 
needy community,” from the eastern belt of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. They call upon Chris- 
tians everywhere to aid with their gifts and their prayers. 

—In celebrating the quarter-centennial of the First 
Baptist Church and Sunday-school of Hyde Park, Massa- 
chusetts, the teachers and officers took occasion to em- 
body the history of the completed twenty-five years of 
the Sunday-school in permanent form. A neat little 
pamphlet containing the history of the school, compiled 
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by Elma. A. Stone, from its founding at 
the end 6f September, 1858, with a roll of 
membership, and a report by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. T. C. Evans, was circulated 
among the attendants at the anniversary. 
The statistics of this school for 1882-83 
show a total*membership of 366, with 33 
officers and teachers, and 25 classes. The 
number of accessions to the church from 
the school was thirty. Bibles were pre- 
sented to eight scholars, who had each 
brought two new scholars to the school. 
Within twenty years, more than two hun- 
dred scholars have united with the church, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The | 
regular edition this week for subscribers vs 51,000 

copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. Dr. DANIEL 
T. Newson, Chicago, says: “I find it a pleas- 
ant and valuable remedy in indigestion, par- 
ticularly in overworked men.” 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT HAS 
advanced property in Springfield, Illinois, 
and Edwin A. Wilson, there since 1866, can 
give you valuable information, and safely loan 
or invest your money. Write him. Best 
references. 











“IT AFFORDS ME INFINITE PLEAS- 
ure to accord to Horlick’s Food for infants 
the most inestimable value. My little daugh- 
ter, only three weeks old, was in a very pre- 
carious condition when as a last resort we 
gave her Horlick’s Food. It acted like a 
charm, and to it I am glad to ascribe her 
recovery.”—J. D. W. Henderson, M. D., Mal- 
vern, Chester Co., Pa. . Book on treatment of 
children sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 








NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By Rev. James Girtmovur. A fresh and most Inter- 
Stich. account of the home life, manners, customs. 
beliefs, and practices of this strange people. Over 30 
cuts and map. l2mo, 398 pp. $1.50. 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES. 


By i: 4.3 PB Ba - The tales are exceedingly in- 
terestin h scenes and traits of character 
combine to Your a Reculiar char m to the volume, limo, 
320 pp. 6cuta. §.. 


DAISY SNOWFLAKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. G. 8S. Reaney. A grand temperance story 
for young ladies, showin; ng what they may do to close 
our homes against such secrets as troubled Daisy 


Snowflake. l2mo, 26 pp. 6cuts. $1.25. 


CLUNY MACPHERSON. 


By Mrs. A. E. BARR. A story for young le, dis- 
closing Scottish life in all its strength and depth, its 
romance, simplicity, and beauty, with its marked reli- 


gious element. I2mo, 311 pp.  ntany $1.25. 


CENTRAL AFRICA, JAPAN, and FUJI. 


Sketches of three of the most ceberenihe mission- 
fields of the present day, showing what has n done, 
and what remains to do, in bringing them to Christ. 
lzmo, 296 pp. Over 60 cuts. $1.25. 


oun Rorpcpow AND SONS. 
rs. G. 8S. ReaNKY. A book 


for young men, 

bringin out truths such as they no written ina 

ork inging ut t truth bh th eed ; i i 
active style. 12mo, 270 pp. rr 


OUR DAUGHTERS. 


By Mrs. G.S. REANEY. A book full of best suggestion 
for young ladies. Written by # warm-hearted Chris- 
tian woman. 12mo, 250 pp. $1 


By T. L. Cuvier, D.D. Thesesketches are refresh- 
ing as a spring of cold water to a traveler ana every 
one comes from the heavenly fountain. ibm, 160 pp. 
Limp cloth, Svc. ; gilt edge, with portrait, 75c. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. Mrs. G. 8. REANKY. 
A text of Scripture and short devotional meditatioa 
for daily use. 16mo, 160 pp. Limp, Sc. ; gilt 7\c. 


LITTLE GLORY’S MISSION. 


And, FOUND AT LAST. Two touching stories of 
life among the poor. l6mo,186 pp. 4cuts. 75c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Brom- 
field St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 75 State St., Rochester ; 
153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 757 
Market St., San Francisco. 








BULLETIN OF 


D. LOTHROP & COS Wai @ eno 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Christmas Carols, No. 5.—S new pieces, $0.00 pa 


Donal Grant, a new novel, by Geo. MacDONALD, Wwe. 
I2mo. 786 pp. . : $1 50 ues Genits 8. % 8 OE 
“ The admirers of fais pepulas story: writer will be | Christmas “Srcetin ng.—A new Musical wd Responsive 


giad to welcome his latest and best work, which, by Service. vas Rony eee 6. © Venks. §4 00 per roo. 
the enterprise of D. Lothrop & Co., is published ia Children’s Messiuh.-A Musical and Wesponsive Service. 





Flora Neely and H. P. Danks, 
America before ita issue in England.” ed ak Primacy a antag By Mrs. W. 
The Imagination and Other Essays, by Gro Geldion Fante and Bible Gems for 1884.—Ner 
MACDONALD, $i 50 


Thoughtful, reverent, and full of deep human | Plain Uses of the Black-board and Slate, a0‘ 
sympathy. B, Cratts. 

Cambridge Sermons, by Rev. ALEXANDER superintendent's. Vent P r ocket _manere, bed 

tor T'4 and 2 years, 

McKenzig, D.D. . ° ? Showing & comparison of each year with the ‘peebine 
Dr. McKenzie is well known as ‘among the firs ae Record 1 

preachers in the Congregational ministry of New ea Pocket poe ware & ‘alae 

England of the present time. These sermons show for condensed Satry oaks each Sunday i. 


how this man of fine culture preaches the gospel of Siac ci 4 t's Bible Uinss and tnfant Class 
Roll Books, each. 





Christ. They are distinguished for their breadth 


+ Joe. 
clearness, directness, and convincing power. Gubhell’s New and Improved Secretary’s Re- 
tord. The most complete ieas record publshed, 75c. 
From the Hudson tothe Neva, 40 original Illus- Ward's Innproved bath-School Money 
trationa. : . $i 3 keeping class collections ; for x yeas. 


Another bright book ‘of trav els for the boys. 8 iay 1 Cards. Sema tom a 
Their Club and Ours, by Joun Preston Tavn. Fruit of ; pond « 
36 illustrations. . $i 25 inn ann 1 Wile, tree trom the ty Oy s. 


pture ——_ racards, Choice Fruitand Bi Pre 
A genuine boys’ book ‘of adventures. eh 4 cards. Bac ws : rey ¢ 4 package each « 
Keenie’s Tc-morrow, by J. M. D. ConKLIN, $1 25 | Sunda ye mor Bpeaker. —A collection of pieces for 
yao > conceris. le eeney oC. 
pig “* is one Pc n= home. ‘ 3 king ils Fr. nme, and 7 By Hora 
i est, by Susan W. Mouton. é % tie Alger, Je. and A. O. Cheeney, 75 
“A charming story, throbbing with intense /ife, Concert Exerei Se . te gh em 
genuine life, too, in the bright, gay circle-of Hill Rest, My Ten Fairies. 


and the wretched hovels of Heathvale as weil.” sage ond ey — 
s anecdotes . 
Whe ts Responsible? by Rev. Wm. F. Samira, Infant Class Scholar.’ Mem bershipC 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, Somerville. 3 
4 thrilling story of struggles and temptations, 
Around the Ranch, by BELLE KELLOGG 


per 100, 
, r Superintendents mage ga do foot ak to visit or 
Fn NE. As | Sones pny a gromnone porn oy school 
8 is another of the v. I. F. Series; sparkling and | gooksand Supp'-+s @ epocielty. yw oe 

effervescent +4 » glass of soda, and quite as refreshing. | Don’t scatter aed = gin ty oon to one ears alow. 
The writer is an apt reader of human nature, and ex- 
cels, too, in her descriptions of the wonderful moun- 
tain scenery of Colorado. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. QS 


= & DRUXMOLXD, 
228 Nassau Si.. SN. Y. Citv. 





AND TICKETS. BEAUTIFUL 
FLORAL DESIGNS with Script- 
ure text, from four cents per nun- 


dred upwards. Sample Package, 
large variety, all good to use, for 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Send for our list of over thirty Cheap Libraries. 


HOWTOCOLLECT FUNDS fora LIBRARY. 


SAMPLE FREE. FF", ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIFS —— 














i 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 aes st. N.Y. Povdinerican, Ba ay Ry, ah oy at 




















HK. P. DUTTON & COS 


Choice New Books for the 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


By the Rev, Prrutires Brooks, D.D. 12mo, 14 sermons, 320 pages. - 


y > . Re $1.75 


Mr. Brooks’s sermons are so earnest, so direct in purpose, so devout and practical, that it is only necessary to 
announce a new volume of them to insure for it an eager reception. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 


An Fo menage Critical and Devotional, Abridged from Dean Goulburn’ s* * The Collects of the ) Day.” 


532 pages, cloth. 


~“ WIL be welcomed as meeting a iin want, and meeting it wall cabiaden Guardian. 


16émo, 
1.50 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Ti 


lang ee of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester, with selections from his diaries and correspondence. 


from the three-y plume English edition, by CANON ASHWELL and R. G. wi LBERFORCE. 


pages, with portraits and illustrations. - 


8vo, ov) 
e s & 3.00 


“Buch a life as this, with its peculiar trials and its Sediatter conflicts, can hardly prove other than stimulating 


those who read it."”— The Sumiay School Times. 


a Of all the biographies of clergymen we have read of late, this is by far the most entertaining.”—Christian 


* Ir ig a most stimulating record ofa wonderful career.”—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler in N. ¥. engee, 
Clergyinen of whatever denomination, howevep little te 4 may agree with some points oad Wilber- 


force’s theology, cannot fail to profit by reading this 


record of his life and work.”—Ji Ch. Weeki: 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS WITNESSES. 


coms of the Chief Facts in the Life of our Lord, and the Authorit of the fealastical Histor’ Narratives, Considered 


ures. By the Rev. Haney Wace, D.D., Professor of 
pace 


don. imo, 2A 


tory in hing’ 3 College. Lon- 
$1.50 


THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 


By WALTER Besant. 12mo, with portrait, 433 pages. 


en - - $3.00 


“ The life ¢ Prof. Palmer could not be Spies to pass away without a Atting record of of its pr wine and great- 


A book which is full of good 
and love tor his 


gs The author’s leasant styl d 1 a iitec tiie ome spewing sided bs b ony Born avn pm 
P style an J an tng e descriptive powers, ‘astro 
lost frieud, combine to make the book a very pleasant oue.” Renton A 


ng — sympathy 





THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


For English Readers. , 
EDITED BY BISHOP ELLICOTT. 


Vol. 1.—Genesis-Numbers, . - . - - Cleth, $6.00 
Vel. 2.—Deuteronomy-Samuel, + - - - - on 6.00 
Vol. 3.—1 Kings-Job (just ready), -~ - - . + ¢ 6.00 
To be cu:npleted in five volume 
This Commen on work of some of the most Eminent Bibitcal Scholars of the day, under the 
supervision of the 1 “oy. Gloucester and Bristol 


will, it is aed ve to be of t! assis 
those who take an interest in the Revision of the Old ner Ae RR HER t nance = 


e Notes will be found to embody 
iy di d and expl 





ised ‘Translation, all difficult and doubtful passages 


Coming Season Now Ready. 


FOR PRESENTS. 
KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 


With original illustrations, drawn and engraved under the supervision of Guones T. AnNDEIW. 
Small quarto, cloth, full gilt, - - © 1.30 " 
oe 


do. in illuminated covers, silk fringe, eto. ° - ° ° . ° 
Thousands to whom this hymn, 
“ Bunof my soul! Thou Saviour dear,” 
is familiar will be glad to see it in so fair and fitting a dress; those who know it only in hymnals will like ta 
see it as a whole, for the same spirit of melody and devotion breathes throughout. 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 
A fine edition of FaBEr’s —— hymn, with wood-cut illustrations in the highest style of art. 
Small quarto, cloth, full gi $1. 1-3@ 
do. in fihameineoel covers, silk fringe and tassels, - : ° . 
Few hymns have a finer lyrical quality, or a sweeter echo through consecrated allen, than Faber’s at 
“ Hark! hark! my soul! angelic songs are swelling.” 
Its very mention calls up visions of white-robed choristers and singing multitudes; and the lines teem with 


pictures for a loving pencil. 
BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 


Afbeautiful Christmas poem by the late Frances RIDLEY HavereaL. With fine wood engravings, drawn 
and engraved under the supervision of Guorek T. ANDREW. e 
ah: eae 


on to, cloth, gold and silver stamping, - : - 
do. in illuminated covers, 3 sille fringe ‘and tassels, - - 
> Chutiomes offering of a peculiarly delicate flavor. ‘The pure joy and innocent mnerstepent of the blessed 
festal day are lovingly recalled in these exquisite pages.”—W. Y. Observer. 


THE RAVEN. 
By Evear A. Por. A new edition a favorite a is pane ke tnmanaiqiaigen op Se Tiymn Series. 
In silk fringe, - . - . ° : - § 1-33 


Cloth, gilt, - E - . ° é 
CITRISTMAS CARD BOOKS. 


As there has been a demand for something to take the plice of conte at Christmas, we have 
published the feilewing attractive books iu illuminated card covers 


Christmas Sunshine and New: Your Wishes. 


By Feances RipLEY HaVERGAL. #2 peges, cue N in red and black, covers in colors, - - $0.50 
with silk friage, - - 


Words of Love and Cheer. 


— selec’ Bons and hymns for a eg day for a month, with beautiful curd covers, - - - §90.50 
do. de. do, do. with silk fringe and tassels, - - . 1.00 


Thoughts for Companions. 
Selected by Mrs. 8. V. WaLKeER, from ancient and modern authors. z pages, printed in red aera 3 








in colors, 59 cents; do. do. do. with silk fringe and tas# els, 


FOR CHILDREN.—Told in the Twilight. 


Printed in colors, and acknowledged by all experts in bouk-making as the finest example of color-book 








print- 
ing ever shown in the Anerican market, 4t0, - $2.00 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt_of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 39 West 23d St. N.Y. 
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LIFE AND LABORS 
of 
ROBERT MOFFAT, 


MissIoNaRY To Arnica. Price, $1.25. 


Aldersyde, A Story. 12mo, - - $1.50 
Jock’s Halliday,“ 2 - + 100 
Philosophy and Christianity. Morris. 1.75 
How Shall! go to God. Bonar. - 40 
A. L.0.E. Library. New edition. 16mo. 
Crimson cloth, 50 vols, wood case, net, 28.00 
Stephen, M.D., - - - - 1,75 
Miss Prudence, - - - - 1.50 
A Bag of Stories, by A.B. Warner, - .75 


Nobody Loves Me and Olive’s Story, - 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows. Spurgeon. - 1.00 
Early Graves. Macduff. - . - 1.50 
Life of Robert Moffat, - - - 1.25 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols, - - 10.00 
Moses and the Prophets. Green. - 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


PASTOR'S | Yat Pastor Serer 
POCKET RECORD. |A;maice'or sia 


ness com e 

(Undenominational.) | Bose; Ht is Just, what every 
Arranged by we 
REV, SYLVANUS STALL, | thus secure success " ‘Rov. 


MM, 
New edition. Leather 
bound. Price, 75 centa. tu 


Itis a neat ew yd book of 
200 , bound in levant 
stamped 








new 
other 
portable, 
complete. 
Published by 
D. R. NIVER, 
Aupany, N.Y. 


spartnsente. It is ay 
compact, and 


Rx impro et y 
Henry DD,: 

iy was it 

eereameh profit” 








v A MOST RELIABLE 


VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 
4 DICTIONARY OF OF Sed Upon Hohn euition og 


page E additions from Rimertean authors.” 
ised and co! with index of authors 
and ch ehronological —_ @ concor ndex to 


in the volume, Introductory 
by R. tes TODDARD. 


Piterlonved "os edition adinshibigtiechdeienptien 3.50 
“The commendation of R. H. Stoddard, which is 
embodied as a preface, is a sufficient testimonial to its 
merits.” — Boston Pilot. 
“For variety, fullness of illustration of each topic, 
eoepe. and value of the Sestettons, the work is supe- 
er with which I aim acquainted. It 


rior al 
should dnd » plage in overs i “ Cyrus Northrop 





iterature in Yate 
has been compiled with opastions Judgment and 


nies eat care, and is printed and indexed 
—— 6 most enacting. #' oe te 
oy st hn oot - . Wie 


” as seems teat — unusually o> or a and accurate. I tested 
it on various criteet pomeges. and found it always cor- 
rect.""— Professor land Browne, Johns Johns Hopkins 
Oniversity. 

“A vast impro ent upon Bohn’s original com- 
pendiuin”— @ Stedman. 

“ Highly creditable to the compiler’s taste, industry, 
endattetie @. Wee 4 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
18 Astor Place, New York. 


; wnugh: far his ASS 

yk to 

Milkanwatha, fiat the late Willian 
lighted w it that on > 

A capital parody on taining ® copy. from ‘the 
firnited and’ printed “for 

HIAWATHA private cireulation, being 

’ unable to retain it. he 

caused the entire book to 
BY be copied for him so that 


he could =U gy te it. It 
Mare Antony Henderson. — a a ~ ys) the 
-_ ofthe — “ A lit- 

Third edition. 


nonsense no then 

is relished by ‘he wisest 
Illustrated by Frank 
Beard. 16mo, 99 pp. 





; 
& 





men.” 
A new, fine edition of 
Milkanwatha has now 
ht out by D. R. 
Niver and is meeting with 
arapid sale. Any one who 


loth, 75 cents, has ever read Hiawatha 
: an & one as ae 

i he iilustrat Tre by 

1 Published by Hustresions are by 


dD. RB. NIVER, fos me and er way to 


Albany, N. ¥. | 229. 824 «book Bay 











Peloubet's She oe 
ly. 2c. a year. 
Series. Be Secale tox 


W. A. WILDE & 00. % Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Rel gong 
PUBLISHED. 


QWENDOLINE; or, Halcots and Halcombes. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.10. 


“WHAT TO DO” SERIES. Three books w _ 
A. K. DUNNING. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Consisting of— 


1. What to Do. 2 How not to Do it. 
How to Do it. 


2 
The volumes may be ed singly. Price, $1.10 each. 
ST. ULRICH ; or, Resting os = ee @ King’ s Word. 12mo- 
cloth, illustrated. 


DOWNWARD ; or, The New p orm B seman J. 
JONES. Cloth, 0, ilustrated.” Pr =< f ‘ice, $1.10. 


THE EMIGRANTS. A tale of the last century, from 
the German of Franz HorrMan. Transila' bd 
Mra. H. D. Conrapv. i2mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 


ST. tg and i EMIGRANTS, 
volume. Price, $1.25. 


LARRY, GILBERT. By Mrs. 8. K. REEVES, author 
Young Eagle,” etc. Cloth, i2mo, illustrated. 
Price 90 cents. 


ous A WILL NOT, by CaTHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 
TOR MARTINDALE’S Lng dd wm Every 


a hath its Inscription. Two one 
volume, 12mo, illustrated. Price, 


bound in one 


READABLE SERMONS. 


wes SHREWD rs. B ae. Grorce Dana 
BoarpMan, D. Paper, 


SONS OR SHEAVES 1 By hath “ M. SouTHGATE. 
Paper, 15 


TITLES OF A ‘vernnre WEDNESDAY EVENING LEC. 
TURES on the New Testament. By Rev. GzorGE 
Saar BoagpMan,D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


POPULAR TRACTS. 


panies YOUR wre. By the author of “Buy your 
wn Cherri Paper, 5 cents. 


ome YOUR OWN 5 eee, By the same author. Paper, 
5 centa. 
YEDDIE’S LAST COMMUNION. Paper, 5 cents. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER, with special reference to its 

earlier periods a and the opening —, of the 

ph any By Rev. Sod SOS, tne Gb. .D. 18mo, 
cloth, 486 pp., illustrated 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

10 Bible House, New York. 


The aakea by, is ‘oun 





a tana om = m suai f 1 


I make it 
Bien 
Suggestive Outline | 2}: 


Bible Studies 


AND 
Bi | R ci 
ible Readings, 
cya dene aes 
, an. efinite: but 
Edited by we coms to it as to God's 

own Word, with a desire 
to know what he 4 ys it 


immediate 
JOHN H. ELLIOTT. | Sn7usctstely orens io Us 


enjoyment. pie, 
however, dv no now 
what the Bible contains 
or on ey want to find 

to meet this 
resent vol- 
ume of Outline na 
pared. > 


e instead of a 
eany older 
an- 

ewer, “Well. t Tread 4 be 
cause it is 4 a'du . and it 


will become re.’ 
ht peeve true, 


his might 
=A L might not. Oftener 
is pursued for 
¢ atime, at 


Ch ge tk ee 
— e hy e Bible 
y of discon- 
pestehcnyingpens ese 
but a grand, { 


whole. ff we come to it 
— any definite = 


12mo, cloth, 300 pages, 
$1.00. 


Published by 


D. R. NIVER, |!" 
Albany, N. Y. 


mt 
as one due most elpful 
for private study or for the 

of Christian workers. 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gumm. oie’ r one ct in 

even yon hundreds, viz: ~ = wt “ per ki 

per 100, 10c. ; * @245,” Bm Awe 
Letters size “ B,” Siaubeee, be ae. “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free sam ples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Burning. Words |e Sere 


BRILLIANT WRITERS. | The selections are most 
of Quote | admirable.” 

This book is one of 
special value to min- 
isters, public speakers 
| and teachers. 














| ~ Rev. ‘Theo. L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D,, says: “It is 
| the best work of the kind 








NEW S.S. CARDS. 


BIBLE WORDS. 144 cards, all different 
texts. Bright colors. 25 cts. 

FAITHFUL SAYINGS. 12 fine floral cards 
with carefully selected texts. 25 cts. 

WORDS OF FAITH. 12 floral cards with 
different texts. 265 cts. 

“WHOSOEVERS” OF THE BIBLE. 12 
most elegant rose cards, with texts indicated 
by title. 25 cts. 

SURE PROMISES FROM GOD’S WORD. 
72 cards with different texts. Entirely new 
in style. 25 cts. 

WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
cards, with 12 texts. 25 cts, 

GRACIOUS INVITATIONS. Floral cards, 
copyright designs. 12 cards. 25 cts. 

GUIDING WORDS. Charming series of 
florals. 12 cards. 25 cts. 

LIVING WORDS. 24 floral cards, with dif- 
ferent texts. 25 cts. 


POPULAR SERIES. 


Under this title we are issuing a class of 
books intended for general distribution, giv- 
ing good reading at alow price. They are 
on good paper, well printed, and bound in 
boards, with cloth back and fancy side. All 
the books are illustrated. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 260 pp. 25 cts. 
ANNALS OF THE POOR. 25 cts. 
MIRAGE OF LIFE. 204 pp. 25 cts. 
LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN. 20 cts. 
ALONE IN LONDON. 160 pp. 20 cts. 
JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. 15 cts. 
GRANDFATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 15 cts. 
AUNT ROSE. 64 pp. 15 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 State 
St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 


Just O Out! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGUSON. 


For Singing Schools. __ 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Seng Tower is a strong, useful work for in- 
—— and practice, full of new and pleasing Gleea, 
Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and deserves a 
Place in Cag Ty and home in the 

THE So ‘OWER contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in price. 

Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 

We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers whe need a new 
beok fer their classes during the coming 
season. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO. 
SONGS OF 
FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. 


A NEW SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
Which will satisfy every want in both mans and 
Music, and be acceptable to every ee beg et 


By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 

Eve’ a7 is a gem of devotional t 
pte g is fresh, viname, ephring 4 ‘ana by  e- dest 
> Sages 


12 floral 

















com posers. Price, 40 cents ; 
copy mailed for 30 cents. Spec a pages free. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Price,:5 Cents Each. - « $4 per 100. 
Christmas Chimes comprises the complete text and 
order of exercises, together with seven bright, pleas- 
ing and very effective Christmas carols, hymas, and 
choruses, requiring but little preparation, and which 
are speciall adapted for general use. 
Send for list of Christmas Music. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 
~ A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. ~ 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
prey on its merits. ost of the music is as dura- 


le as “Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“Tt is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to vive the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and in on is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
'_ Address ASA HULL, 





240 FOURTH AVE., 


NEW YORK, N.Y: 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Sabbath-School Hymnal 


NOW READY. 


IT I8 PUBLISHED wit MUSIC AT 
35 Cents for Single Copies, or at rate of 
$30.00 per 100. 


THE HYMNS ONLY 
(without music) are in three styles of binding: 


Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents. 
Boards, 15 Cents. 
Embossed Flexible Leather, 25 Cents. 


The favor with which the Hymnal has been received, 
and the warm commendation of it by competent 
judges, warrant the statement that the Board of Pub- 
lication has succeeded im producing # book for Sab- 
bath-school use which, both im the selection of the 
Hymns and the adaptation of the tunes, is a 


SUCCESS, 
and which will give the Presbyterian Church its long- 
looked-for Sabbath-school, as well as Social-meeting, 
Hymn Book, 

While avoiding too high astyle, which renders some 
recent books unfit for general use, it is yet all that can 
be asked for in that line; and while giving a consider- 
able number of the Standard Hymns of the Church, it 
also contains both Hymns and Tunes 
enough. Taken as a whole, our Church can safely be 
urged to examine and adopt this effort for the young, 
as it has the Hymnal for Church use. 

Sample copies sent by mail, on receipt of 35 
cents, by 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Sup’t, 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers 
representing the Board. 


THE NEW CHARMING OPERETTA 
TYROLIE pene 
BY p AP yy pela for x the most gaccese- 


emies and 














(Mention th aietanen 2 Main S&t., SS. Bivlisher ats 
Ag wanted for the most p books. —4 
ress 8.8. Scranton & Co. 


blish! Co. 
BOOS. deira. teers, amare Reps 


NTS WANTE LF) gy ‘waaher: Ex- 
Ghlieat pay. M’fg Co., Se eae «A 
NTS WANTED for the 
ASk ae TED and Bibles. a. prices red reduced 
33 per cent. NaTIONAL PUBLISHING 


AGENTS WANTED fx _ oUF new, Religious book the 


year. Send for Ulustrated cf if ly ay 
money. FO FORSHEE & & McMAKI 
sent free, incl Mother. Home, and 


CA ALOGUE oF BEST BOOKS FOR ENTS 
Heaven, re 
¥. B. 


eases everzeesy. 1 
sold. $150 monthly. X. B.' TRxat, Publisher, ew York. 


‘GENTS ‘WANTED D EVERYWHERE tosell the 
a ie? ey ay ever invented. %... J 
colon a pair of and Toecom 
2 penne. It wilbal .. “nit a o — cat variety. 0 
wer which iw: p sendy pet 
and terms to the Tyee 4h feet, Bond 
Machine oe ed Tremont St., Bos 























GEN Bree “Automasic.| lelfyou 
ery oe 

FREE, 

Lala SLOT EASTL SEES. hester,N.¥ 





60 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 


ll Express 
is what we ee STs eo ee our paper- 
covered books, each one of which contains a complete 


by some of the most popular authors in the 
world. An ntcan make $6.00 a day selling — 
If you want full ——y 


on), $. OGILVIE & co. ee 





P. ot . $. A. Rose Street, New York. 
WANTED. 
1,0 A Ly 8 
Sieonen staat at of 
Erkan Y OF SO SONG” isowing toitsheing 
vera a grand renters. of the best-loved geme 
son ro mn Swance 


such a8 
eee a” r* tora, “ Hush thee, my a 
ee in sheet music would cost near 


$100, in this elegant p> te only $2.50. Eminent 


Thomas, Thee d others say it is“ A pe 

marvel of excellence,” cs Is full of meine Gems, and 
should be in every home.” We book like it. Ne 
d otek Agents are coin- 
ing, money. For terms and dress 
BBARD BROS.. wee ae eno lladelp Pa, 


mony. 


ja in ae RR 


Pp Pparanle 
PER ANNIE 
m- 

“Ww valuations. Ampiles:cu- 

pa a successful ex}'e. 


Address 
~ eocund & NEWPORT » St Paul, Minn, 
LAN D LOANS netting investors % per 


guaran uaranty based on ital of 
$75,000. nee to any caumenereinl ency. nd for 
circulars. Texas Loan Agency, cana, Texas. 


INSURE 2.7 RET TEAVELED © of Mart 


HRO. ces tend “he 
panes, Tre, pu E 
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on ae ey sad other 
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oath expe 
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October 20, 1883.] 


EDUCATIONAL. 


N's 00. 
TApiEs, 18 i. a4 oy Sr. will reopen 
for the 


en limited. 
MER i598 ACADEMY 


for pa adh 
b.. Shortt 
(Harvard C College a Seeaig © Pri oprietor and met 





BANGOR “THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of Full corps of teachers. Apply 
to Professor =e ‘SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


ASSICA L INSTITUTE, 


nnopeneh AZ een verona Be D.D. 5D. Principal. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 














SCHOOL of ORATORY. 


} teat course, two years; shorter course, one year. — 
ish and Delsarte ayeee of gesture: light 

= Term es Preparatory c can, 

fitting for [on = f of the @ junior year, commences 


jo + , apply 
R. RAYMOND 1 1 Werearest Street, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. 
FOUNDED BY THE W. J. Sthintruse, 1852. 
Classical and ae preparation for’ poem 
‘Training for business and practical: pursuits. 
— to ae d rdboye. A nappy home - care- 
1 supervision Unsectarian religious 
A peautiful and yh = 4 location of sixteen 
acres. ‘erms moderate. ly for circular, with view 
and full particulars. Cal B ALLEN, B.A., 
(Lond. University, Pngland, y Principal. 


India Shawls. 


In.consequence of an over- 
production of India Shawls 
during the past few years re- 
sulting in an accumulation, 
and the necessity of converting 
them were 
enabled to purchase at the last 
sale in London a large num- 





canal 








into money, we 


ber of most desirable patterns 
at little more than half the 
price such goods have hitherto 
commanded. As the reserved 
stocks held in London have 


now been sold, and as it costs 


more to make such shawls than | 


we have paid for ours, there is 
but little chance that they will 
ever again be so low in price, 
and it will be money in the 


pockets of those who contem- 


plate purchasing at some fu- 
ture time if they buy at_ once. 
We now offer those which last 
year 


were worth $100 00 for $65 
125 oofor 75 

150 00 for 100 

175 00 for 125 

200 00 for 150 

- 250 00 for 175 

300 00 for 225 

350 00 for 275 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


888888388 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG S 
Four Specialties, by 


1; Sold Direct to Families. 


ss , sg Cr, 78 Cpr 
2 Waae Pdr otdery Su “ 
4.—Ladies’ Spoc Cnaket and Silk, aididiniaenan 


Sent =. on receipt of 
ms amnd sect t Stamp for Descriptive Circular. | 
HE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co., 


238 Market St. St.. Phila. or, 469 Broad 


oadiway, New York 


Actes "ACORN STOVES and RANGES, and 
ESTMINSTER Base BUBNEBS, are the best, 


Me 


yy you wish to know | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








FINEST 


ARCADIA 





isaq 


VELVE TEEN. 










GODEY'S FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, THE 
LADY'S BOOK "TJs es Cone catae 
—" ARCADIA. 
“The Ancapta The advantages ntages claimed. for vn 
Ve.verern. It this Fame are - foe ME, Fi eon 











is... much 
sought after for 
jackets and 
trimmed suits 
for children’s| 
costumes and 
ladies’ dinner 
dresses. Its 
cost is also an 
element in its 
success, as it 
can be purchas- 
ed at the same 
price as ordi- 
nary brands.’ 


lustrous in ail 
pearance is oa 
some and not easil 


Srom velvet; 


of equal fini 








For the protection of the consumer 
we stamp every yard. 


the color, which 


— in on og and 


heavy than ordina. teen, 
pond tome a needle ¢ bw oe a 

nm any ot make, and a 
tt will onwenr any other = 
sh and dress. 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


sade The 


very hand- 
— dtotinguished 











“The Arcapta 
Vutvereen is 
an improve- 
thinner and ment upon or- 
dinary velvet- 
een that is sure 
to be thorough- 
ly appreciated, 
not only during 
the coming 
winter, but for 
many seasons."” 





Be sure and look on the back of 
goods, and see you find this stamp. 


SOLD BY STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, PHILADELPHIA, 


AND DRY GOODS DEALERS GENERALLY. 





HUMOROUS! PATHETIC! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. 


Readings! Recitations! Dialogues! Tableaux! Contains ll the new and 


ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC ! 


ular selections from the — 


pop 
nent English and American Writers of to-day, together with oomne the choicest selections of Standard 


ture. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be 


cents: paper, 35 cents. 


upon receipt of price. 200 pages, cloth, 60 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ip) EBER 1S TH STANDARD 








the verdict of our most renowned 


and et ee sa 
EORGE Woops ORGANS in all 
finest rae teat eee ee ee 


A. G. CLEMMER & u C0. oN me CHESTNUT ST. ~ PHILAD’A. 








visi 


Phil adel me no: ds fers 


SOL 











STEEL 


‘Goan. ) 
PH PILLOTTS}.2.:" edal, Paris (378. 
PENS. 





351, 170, and his other 
Soid throughout the Sook 





WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader of this will 
find it a great advantage = 
deal with us for what ma 
needed in the way of the cot 
Clothing. We lay great stress 
on these three points: 
ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 
EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 
MODERATION IN PRICES. 
Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled for ex- 
tent and completeness. Do us 
the favor of looking through 
it. Or we shall be pleased to 
send samples, and every need- 
ful direction, to any address. 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
920 and 922 Chestnut Street. 
Established 1824. Trade dol- 
lars taken at par. 





G | DRESS REFORM, | 6 


E, 14th{Union Undergarments e, 14th | 
Vest and Drawers in One, 
EQUIPOISE. 


Jase in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere; Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 


ESease Ee 
TT i ag og 8 
j Waists. 


mbin- 
od. Shoulder B Bracts, 
— 


ea 
ins, 4 hh 
= Ruin 


Price, 382.25, Stocking Peron endl Sanitary 
Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly attended to, 
New Inivsrexarep Cararocvun FREE, 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., New York, 














A Financial 


Success 


Awaits every buyerof Mer’s and 
Boys’ clothing at Oak Hall. Ajj 
are not equally successful, butiy 
some degree every one that buys 
at Oak Hall gets a bargain. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Oak HALL, 
S. E. CoRNER SIXTH AND MARKET. 









= IB a 


[Successors to Moneay & Beanty.} 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, } 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B. Haestroz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES BURDIC K. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 











A 


Estey Oncan. Sold everywhere, 
Lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


HE! MASON and HAMLIN Ore: and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and C hicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and ch eapest organs. 


Send for Musical and Optical Wonder —_ 
Harbach A Co., de Filbe: rt 8t., Phila. 


MANY FRENCH NOVELTIES 


Coprengs, Photographer, 
and Etchings, 


After De Neuville, Detaille, Girar- 
det, Schreyer, Hou » and 
4 others, All the 


ROGERS GROUPS, 


Beach. Looking Ginsses, 


= tings of high merit, the 
most tasteful and el: . 

Picture Frames, 4 and vogue assortment of 

net and Card aoa o poe from Paris and Vienna. 

Window Transparencies, etc. Bridal Giftsin 

and in the best taste. ‘Mali Orders receive full aid 

prompt attention. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








































TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





EN Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
\ Japenned Tin Box. PRIC 

A Catalogue of ( yutline Designs’ in Car 
and in Beoks, sent free on application. 
How to learn to ne and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 


Panels 


Introductory Lessons in Dra and Painting in 
Water Colors’ by MARION KEMBLE. Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists poy | their cost, and all informa- 
Ba tr ‘er acee ial gaurebeine OO, 

er of the ze sen’ mail on 
=. oe a for PIL 





“JAMES PYLES 














™© REST THING KNOWN rua 
WASEGN G+» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR Sey, HoT oR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, ‘wwe and SOAP AMAZ- 
ap ome and gives wniversal satisfaction. 
° y, rich or poor 
Sold by all Grocers. Bho 422 ef mutations 
well designed to mislead. PHA is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving come and 
ones bears oe above symbol, and name wu 
PYLE, NEW YORK. 








a YOU TRIED 
THE FRANKLIN 
ELECTRIC CLEANSER. 





RNSIN for working the stiches. 
tions for Dryand Wet Stamping. One samplé 

forated Pattern, and bm ne oF: over 800 Patterns. 

All for 10 2-c. stamps. Teal LS, a, Mass. 


“In orde ring goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 

| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver~ 
| tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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$70 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage. 

From BOF SITs bes ochlss- deine cscctpoceighoosscauiiitee ete #. .00 each, 
me Bi, 






5 t 9 copies 

* “to 19 copies 
W COples OF MOTE. ......... sm cerrees -eneee a 
The yellow label on each paper lows up ‘to what date 
taubscrtber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
5¢ discontinued, he wili continue to send it. he paper 
wil, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
noe 90 desires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
i. that he has recetvedit, The papers for « club will 











he topped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- | 


tion, untess A renewal for the same 18 received. 

Subse riptiong will be recelyed for any portion of a 
year at cy rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toaclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
owe tions to expire at the same time with the club as 

gigas ordered, The new subseribers to pay pro 
bo he time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a clab, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will t be discontinued at the expiration of the 
“eee cription. 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Goad should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been eeu. All addresses should include 
both cownty and sta! 
Any person whine. to renew elther a single or club 


subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
givethe name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 


ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 


a'r y my for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be | 


sold by "all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., ’Philadelphia. 


CARPETING, 


We suggest some adveibtages which | 
retail Carpet buyers have when sealing | 


with us: 


Our Stock is probably as large again 
as that owned by any other Carpet 
House in this city. 


Our Patterns are the newest, and are 
handsome in all the grades. 


Being Manufacturers, buying of us 
means buying from first hands, saving 
intermediate profits. 


Our prices are not approached by.any 
dealer offering equally good qualities. 


In most stocks severai grades of Car- 
pets are thrown together and offered at 
same price, 
select the one perhaps worth the money. 
With us each lot is all of one value. 

We Guarantee every Carpet 
own make. 


Special Bargains can always be found 
in our large assortment. By asking for 
them none need go away dissatisfied. 


Qur bargains are cleared out so 
quickly. that we speak generally. At 


present we have a good variety of pat- 


teriis selected to sell as follows: 
in Velvets (giving Moquette effects), $1.30. 
In Body Brussels els (choice lot), - 


J;.& J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 & 8ST Brenner srtEer, | 








“GIVEN AWAY. 


vassing for Tea will 
a ladies gend tors for pur Premiom 


have premiums for or- 
pas $500 } fucluding Gold 
5 ay els, altham Watches. 


send thousands of these 

oniers every eer ee ane have yet 
to hear of py action from 
those receiving “~ y It any lady 
reader of this pare per wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
eee it to their advantage to 

Beg peg for further infor- 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 


G00D NEWS 
1 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of 
. Now's rour time to get up 
pamey | for our celebrated Teas | 
a Coffees, and secure a beauti- 

ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China | 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
























ore ie POT PLANTS, 


| $103 
A buyer may, or may not, | 


of our) 


$1.25. 





| Bexelusive territory. 


THE ngs 











bbb op aprpemed cr and in less time than ary c 
in the world. Varranted five years, and if it don’t wech the 
clothes clean. without 


teo the * LOVELL»? WASHER todo better 
ther machine 





, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Wie cnoy 


PROCF that Agents are making from ®75 to ©150 pcr 
mont. Farmers make $200to $500 during the winter. L-- 
C'cs havegreat success detanoditard Retail pricoon!7 
£5. Sample to those desiri 
brated KECYSTON™T WE. NG 
lowest price. We invite the strictest her ag Send 
your address on s postal card for further 


LOVELL WASHER HER 60., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 


acy SS. Also the Cele. 
RS at manufacturers’ 


















nu vmware wit vay 


= easton ehel, & Sa's0 peck S10. Ne > 








Ses = ee _LANDRETH i "SONS E23 Philadelphia. 









ENG VETERINARY § 
says that onoet Sot the 
that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow 
are absu- 


lutely pure and 
immense] 
























@ WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE © 


BLACKBERRY 


The he Jaxgost bestand 
yroductive Early 






WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P.0.,N.J- 


IGEE & CONA SONARD, co’s 


ROSES 









12 for $2; 19 for 
$00 for $13. 
Present of Choice and Valuable ROS 
ye every order. Our NE 1 
eatise on the Rose, 70 pp. 3 

THE DINCEE x oa NARD CO 

Rose Growers, Grove, Che’ Chester Co 
CH 


ee ‘PEST. ay) 
SAW E EN G ii BINES THRESHERS, 
nus, ENG 


and Prices to The A 











— and Inter \oom. 
os Saas d,at all post offices 
8 splendid vari all labeled, for $15 


Honse Powers, 
+ Sag Free Masefald, Ohioe 








A WORD TO THE WISE. 


DON’T BE SKEPTICAL, REASON TEACHES 
AND EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TAR- 
RANT’SSELTZER APERIENTISANINVAL- 
UABLE REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISOR- 
DERS OF THESTOMACH, LIVERAND BOWELS. 
A TEASPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF WATER} 
EVERY MORNING, BEFORE EATING, IS NOT} 
ONLY EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, BUT A PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST DISEASE WHICH NO GNE 
CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 







































MRS BOTs’ 


COLD HANDLE SAD Tait 





ADVANTAGES] 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 

STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY . THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 





“ A niece of mine, nine years ago,” 
ken, the well-known pubiisher of Cot 
‘was taken at three months from its consumptive 


mother’s arms emaciated, and placed on Ridge’s 
exclusively. 
soon plump and healthy ; and the child still liv ea.” 
val h testimony as this shows, beyond all cay il, its true 
value. 


At once, it commenced to gain 
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~- ss + 











This porous plastcr is 
eo for its quick 
earty action ia 


HOP 


P LAS | “RR |Fellev ing Lame Lack, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local or deep-seated. It Svothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—cican and 
liniments, lotions and salves. 
$1.00, Sold by drug- 
gists and country 
stores. Mailed on re- 


ict, | SUCCESS 
Plaster Company, Pro- 


prietors, Boston, Mass, 


SS 


toapply. Superior to 
ice 2% cents or 6 for 


A CREAT 































says D. L. Milll- 
tage Hearth, 


"ood 
and was 
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Unl.ke any other Lap-board made. No slipping. 
Keeps the work just where 


Holds itseif on the lap. 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs, 
Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 





Particulars fre- 





TOILET LUXURY. 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


Ortatnal) toten ded for shaving. Peshyunte veriy 
remarka es 
0" 


have led to 


le Emollient qualit its use by 
ase 


FAMILY TOILET SOAP. 


Multitudes who have tried the most expen 
ported Soaps, say that none have given them eueh 
renuin eeatisfac 
superior to “Castile,” and nothing is purer, sweeter | 
or more efficacicus for a } 


tve im- 
tion. Forthe bath or nursery. itis far 


TOOTH SOAP. 


We will mail a sampleto any reader ot thi 
receipe of a 3c. stamp, and a take of Genuine Yankee | 
Soap 


J. B. WILLIAMS’ & os 
GLASTONBURY, 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Dura ble, Ele. 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
os 50 Changes of po- 
. sition. Send stamp 
QGnention this paper) 
for Illus, Catalogue. 

STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR 00. 

No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 













TAKE 


FRANK SIDDALLS ADVICE 


and 


DONT BE A CLAM 


a 


FOR THE TOU CT 
THe FRANK Smppau7s Soap 


is Simply Perfection. 


All Perfumes are in/_.cious to the Skin: Zhe 
Frank Siddalls bocy ts nod perfumed, but has 
an agreeable odor irom its ingredients that is 
always pleasant, even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; the face never has any 
Oi the unpleasant gloss that other soaps produce, 
it should always be used for washing the hands 
and face of those troubled with Chapped skin: 
@ child will not dread having its face washed when 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, #8 it does not cause 
the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting 
that even Imported Castile Soap often causes :— 
it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash wilt compare 
with it. 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, 
teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet 
breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 
It is especially adapted for toilet use with the 
Hard Water of the West and in Lake-water. 
Persons who despise a musty Wash-rag or 
peace will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soa ae. 
henever a Sponge or Wash-rag has a disagreeable 
smell, it is due entirely to the so-called fine toilet 
soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
of soap to keep a Sponge or W ash-rag sweet and 
clean and The nk Siddalls Soap willdo it without 
any occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 
When used for washing the head it is better 
than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, white lather 
should be left in the hair (mot washed out 3) it 
entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, 
Bay Rum, Bandoline, l’omade, or any hair 
dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff, the 
hair wil not collect dust. and there will not be any 
itching of the Scalp: Coat Collars, Hat Linings 
and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 


Try it for ware your Eye-Glasses 
d Spectacles. 

‘The pina  eaidones Soap is superior to 
benzine or ammonia for cleaning Coat Collars 
and for removing Grease Spots, etc., and it is 
guaranteed not to injure the garment. 


See ae 
a ee ee 
—Odd Uses—Quaint Uses— 


and—Special Uses—of 
THe FRANK SIDDALLS Soap. 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases 
—— A getter Ringworm, Pimples, ete., are 
by soap made from rancid grease; use 
The Foot Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles, 
Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain 
their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddails Soap. 
Telescope Lenses, Photographers’ Plates, etc. 
can be was: ed without any possibili'y of scratching 
them, while it is being use| with the » ost gratifying 
results in Schools of 3 ’esign fur washing the costly 
brushes used by the students, 
For washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, and 
other Frovtose stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, 
it is considered by jewelers superior to any 
powder or other preparation. 
Wash your Pog with The Frank Siddalls Soap; 
leave plenty of the lather in its hair, and you will 
be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed 
with this Svap will be too clean to hai bor fleas. 
Use it for taking grease spots out of fine 
socpese and for cleaning rag carpets; also for 
garments of every description. It is 
better t than beatae or Hartshorn for cleaning 
aoeins: and is guaranteed not to injure the 
‘abric. 
Use i? for wiping off OilCloths, Linoleum, ete. 
IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
ahd as id does away with scrubbthy then), they 
will of course las? much longer. 


The hands of those at farm work, when 
The Frauk Siddalls Soap is used, w#/? no? chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door 
employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 
soap, or any other kind, MUST NOT BE USED 
(not even Castile Soap). 


It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool 
before carding it or before selling it. 


Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils, 
when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do 
NOT require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell 
from the hands after milking. 
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The Soap 
WILL DO every thing claimed 
when the directions are strictly followed 
Statements to the contrary are untrue 
—So Dont be a Clam— 

fa eco | 





Even a perron 
of only o'dinary intelligence 
will know for certain 


that a Soup that is 
excellent for the Skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


DONT BEA CLAM 


Clams are not a proper model for a human being to copy after 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions:—they open their shells to take in their 
accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells 
that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 

A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after :—A Clam is not a good thing for a Crocer ro copy after :— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
4 WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker anid a Hay Fork :— 


A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customérs call for. 
Of course 8 woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her ; if she does she will often be duped : 





671 











Persons who allow articles 
said to be as good as 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 


SER THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 








But when a paper like ‘‘ The Sunday School Times,’ 


which fully protects its subscribers against fraudulent advertisers, is ready to lay before its readers the facts concerning The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no 


excuse for not giving it ene square, honest trial strictly as directed. 
so are alr 


oe FOR LADIES TO READ ga 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinemen§, The Frank Siddails Soap offers _ advantages in Economy of Use, in its Effect on 
the Skin, and in its Freedom from Injury to the Fabric. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where —- 
gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merit 
say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE—— 


housekeeping is proverbial) ft has 
s of an articie than to be able to 


JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling. No Smell on Wash-day! 
ome Clean and Beautifully ite, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
o Ro 


h, Red Hands! Clothes remain White, even if put away for years! 
he Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 
JUST THINK! Fiannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can éasily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes:—it is the oaly Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, and the only that can be depended upun to remove the Smell of Fish, 
Onions, etc., from forks and dishes. When yd have a dirty dish-rag, dont blame your 
servants ; it is not their fault; for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result 
is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls p, made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a 
Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So hereis the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC-—— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike housekeeper. Use it 
for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Useit for washing ints, Windows and Mirrors, W ine-glasses, Coblets, 
and all (slass Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for washing Glass; while 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant ioton Se this purpose. Use it for washing Marble Door 
Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc.—Z? is the nices? thing for marble 
thai can be imagined. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or builing a single article. 


——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 
Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with Sores of any kind, when nothing 
but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes—dont even scald them—but wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


——FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL-—— 


It is the best thing for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely 
m », »nd without cau~ing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 


HOW A LADY GOAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 





















Sone Pag hon price 10 oe © ae melee] Tee the Wash 
ay she saw the advertisem: nt in e San 00 
"Only send for One Cake, and these #promises: oe Boling wit Front 
Promise No. 1—rThat the Soap shall be used the first 

wash-day after receiving it and that every ‘a ‘ 


‘ bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No, 2—That the person sending will personally 
see that the printed directions for using 

the Soap shall be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a eed 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, 
postage prepaid ; it will packed in a neat fron box to make it 
carry safely, and 15 cents in Pogage Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 cents because it is believed to be a cheaper way 

to introduce it than to send salesmen io sell it to the stores 





If your letter gets no attention, 
it will be because 
you have not made the promises, 
or because you have sent for 
more nm one cake. 


Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A Cake will be sent Free of Cha to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife of a Minister ifthe above TWO promisesare made. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE 


Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured special! 
does not sell The Frank SiddallsSoap. J? wii de ent 4 FTE: 

















grocer 















And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike 
There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years 









A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used NOT EVEN TO 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and, as the wash-water 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle hoids enough tor 
@ large wash. 

A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
ithe atmosphere, in spite af the most careful housekeeper, 

which injures the delivate i«gredientsthatare in thisSoap 
' Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle 

THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other white Pieces 

Tie sure to always make the last water soapy ; the 
clothes will NUT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet 
as if never worn, and stains that have been overlooked in 
washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes 


wiil iron easier. 
Always dissolve a small piece af Soap in the starch ; 
it makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; dont use | 
Borax, Ammonia, or any other soap on any of the wash. 





FERST 
not to waste it, bein 
Then ROLL Ir 




















SOAPY BLUE-WATER 
A SINGLE PIECE, 


















; washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., #7 ## indispensable. 


No Intelligent woman will refuse to try 
such a clean. sensible invention, 


Toca 
wean 


WIVES OF GROCERS 


for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest 


Ra thorough trial of the Soap has been as and enough Soa 
The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get thig valuable Premium MUST FIRST try a cake of tie Soap on the waole of the 4 


send word by mail to the office in Philadelphia, together with business car | or printed advertisement uf some kind to show that h 
If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try; if, not, a cake will be sent by mail /ree of charge, 
a thorough trial of the Soap has been made, and mo letters from any one asking sor pode tram A about the Prem 


Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap ; 

also letters from ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get the beautiful present we advertise :— 

Please bear in mind that none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has first been tried on the whole of the regular family wash 
AND STRICTLY ACCORDING TO EVERY LITTLE DIRECTION. 

Be sure to do thfs hefore sending for any information about the Present or about Agencies. 






~Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water 
articular not to miss seaping any of tue soiled 
N A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled 
water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them aud are rulled up. 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Seap do its work. 
NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DR 


the arments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SOALD OX BUIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL 
TURN YELLOW; and DUNT wash through two suds. 


too cold for the hands add some hot w iter out of the tea-kettle, 
If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 

NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING TRE DIRTY SUDS OUT, 
and is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) AND SEE 
THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GUT OUT, ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO TUIS. 

Next, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the place of Blueing. 
STIR A PLECE OF THE S04 P in the Blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. > 
, Wing them and hang up todry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOLLING 


Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


Address all Letters :—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and those who have done 
y beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—SQ DONT BE A CLAM 


momen FOR MEN TO READ seu: 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, the 
Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of 


The Frank Siddalis Doap. FOR SH AV INC 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its super ority ie 
almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the ragzur, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, avd the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 
IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 
Liwashes freely in hard water:—Where water is scarce remember 
that The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing only takes afew buckets jor ua large wash. 


——=—FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 
It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
No Stable is complete without it. 
For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansiug the leather and rendering 
it soft and pliable, while for w Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the running-gear 
and bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use paint and varnish will last much 

1 er, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal, 

he Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for wishing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 








Priaters’ Rollers, T and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from nzine, and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 


bd eo an Rollers washed with The Frank siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
immediate use, and wiil take the ink readily. 


au SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS==== 


To the i fy gee the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient, its importance is becoming more 
and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding lu ported Castile and similar 
soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 

IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS 
In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 


——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT“ 

For washing 01d Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing Chafed 
Places on infants and adalts; for use by persons sufferiog with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly Inerustations, it is 
without any of the injurious effects often experienced when otner soap is used, while for washing the 
invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thoronuganess with which it removes the 
exhalations from the skin that would otherwise tend to counteract the action of his medicines by 
closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experfence in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 


Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For wash Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 






























How to Tell a Pcrson of Refinement 
A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a new, eary, 
Olean way of washing clothes, in plice of thevld, hard, sloppy way 


How to Tella Person of Intelligence 
A Person of Intelligence wii!£iave mo difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very eusy and sensible directions. 
How to Tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will pe s0 mean a thi.g as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so s.rougly urged. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons 


Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
that their attention has been directed to better methods. 


And new dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 














Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
irom their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
if a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 














A Most Magnificent Premium cau be had by the Wife of Every Grocer in the United States, 


S The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 Beautiful 
uality made. ‘he Premium is given tothe Wile of a Grocer even if her husband 
to make the triaiwitllbe sent FREE OF CHARGE. 

‘gular family wash, s?rict/y by the very eazy directions, and then 
er husband is a Grocer, or send a bill for groceries bought of a wholesale 
if the 2 Promises are mude. The Prem:um is NOT sent until AFTER 
imum will be answered until AFTER the Soap 





FRANK SIDDALLS WAY O1* WASHING CLOTHES. 
of a 9 has'‘common sense -will have no trouble in following them :— 


draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it so as 
laces. 
nen itis sprinkled for fron’»¢, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the 


'P OUT: turn 


If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets % 


Put the clothes TH OUGH THIS 














: 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S’ NEW JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


Selected from their NEW CATALOGUE, now ready, and which will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


JINGLES AND JOYS, 


FOR WEE GIRLS AND BOYS. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of “ Papa’s Little Daughters, *, 

“Four Little Friends ; or, Papa’s Daughters in Town,” etc. A 

delightful volume of Rhyme s and Jingles for the little ones, 

with hundreds of choice illustrations. 1 vol., royal 4to, ele- 
nt lithographic cover in ten colors. Price, $1.50. In extra 
Unglish cloth, full gold side and inks. Price, $2.25. 


FOUR LITTLE FRIENDS ; 
OR, PAPA’S DAUGHTERS IN TOWN. 


By Mary D. Bring, anthor of “ Papa’s Little Daughters,” 

“ Jin les and Joys,” ete. 4to, 256 pages, over 60 illustrations 
double lithogra; cover in nine colors, $1.25. Extra cloth, full 
gilt and colored inks (new style), $1. 75. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS; 


LL SS 
THEIR HAUNTS AND HABITS. 


By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. Large 4to, with eighty illustra- 
tions (over forty-five being full page), by "WoL F, “eg HT, and 
others, Elegant lithograph cover in nine colors, $1.7 75. Bound 
in extra cloth, full gilt. Price, $2.50. 


All that the ortater’ sartcan do nes been done to make this book as 
attractive in appearance as in value. 


Children’s Thoughts in Song and Story. 


By LovisE Du MARESQUE BLAKE. [Illustrated in color by 
WILson DE MEZA. Lithographed by DoNALDSON BROTHERS. 
Double lithographed cover in nine colors, ete. Price, $2. 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S ALBUM. 


A St volume, with illustrations on nearly every 
page, by Lizzie LAWSON, M. E. EpwArps, and other artists. 
legant lithograph side, in nine colors, $1. Full cloth, $1.25. 
* None of the recent Juvenile publications are more calculated to cap- 
tivate the fancy of those just beginning to appreciate child literature, and 


none will be more welcomed by the thousands of old folks who are just 
looking for some satisfactory present for little boys and girls.” 














HARRY BRADFORD’S CRUSADE. 


By Joanna H. MATHEWS. 4to, 256 pages, over fifty illus- 
trations, double lithograph cover in nine colors, $1.25. Extra 
cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), $1.7 75. 

“The author of the ‘ Bessie Books’ is so well known that any book 


from her pen will have a hearty welcome, and this is one of her best 
efforts.” 


Bible Scenes and Stories for Young Folks. 


With thirty-six full-page illustrations from the original 
designs by GusTAVE Dore. Text by F. McCREEDY HARRIS 
(Hopg LEDYARD). In one elegant volume, with beautiful 
chromo cover done in ten colors, $2. Extra cloth, gold and 
ink die, $3. 

superb volume. This hand ork, e y bound, and beau- 


“ Asu 
tifally gotten up as to paper and type, will oo a vane addition to 
the juvenile literature of the day. 


ODD FOLES AT HOME. 


By C. L. MATEAUX, author of “ Woodland Romances,” 
” Pome Abroad,” ete. With several hundred illustrations. 
Feap. 4to, 192 pages, elegant lithograph cover in ten colors, 
$1.25. Extrae oth, black and gold, $2. 


JACK 0’ LANTERN, and other Rhymes. 


By ELEANOR W. TALBOT. Containing upwards of 50 illus- 
trations in colors with appropriate simple rhymes. Double 
cover in nine colors, Price, $1.25. 


Evening Amusements and Drawing-room Plays. 


By Henry Darton. A comprehensive manual of In-door 
Recreation, including all kinds of Acting Charades, Proverbs, 
Burle ues, and Extravaganzas. 1 vol.,12mo, fully illustrated, 
extrac oth, gold and ink dies. Price, $1. 


A Parcel of Children, with some Account of their Doings. 


By OLIVE PATcH, author of “ Happ Little People,’ “‘ Fa- 
miliar Friends,” ete. Nearly 150 illustrations, many full 
nage. 1 vol., 4to, elegant lithographic cover. Price, $1.25. 

















{xtra cloth, gold and inks. Price, $2. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


ELT TT ANT ST SIE TY 
NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 
Containing nearly 500 pictures, many full page, chromo 
frontispiece ; about 400 pages, lithographed cover in ten colors, 
stamped back, $1.25. Cloth, full gilt sides, $1.75. 


“* Little Folks’ 1 sarees all competicors for thotough- going fun and 
real interest,”— H. Spurgeon in the Sword and Trowel. 
f any reader wishes to make his children happy, let him procure 
‘Li ine Folks.’ ”—The Bookseller. 
* Replete with pictures and readiug matter, well calculated to instruct 
and delight the children.” —Chicago Dvening Journal. 


BO-PEEP. 


NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 


“Pronounced the Juvenile Book of the year.” An elegant 
4to volume, full of illustrations, with delightful stories, in 
Ee clear type. Elegant lithograph cover, $1. Extra cloth, 
$1. 


“ oan little people, who delight in bold, striking pictures, and large, 
readable type, will find a veritable treat provided for them in Bo-PKrEp, 
which contains Original IWustrations on nearly every page, together with 

Stories and Rhymes suitable for the little ones, by an author experienced 
in writing for juvenile readers.” 


BRAVE LIVES AND NOBLE. 


By Clara L. Mateaux, author of “ Living Pages,”’ etc. 

With numerous full-page illustrations. In one elegant quarto 
volume, over 320 pages. ound in extra cloth, beveled boards, 
gold, ink, and silver stamp. Price, $2.50. 


DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP BOOK. 


Size 10x124 inches, with hundreds of pictures calculated to 
please the little ones. Bound in neat lithographic cover, in a 2 
colors, Price, $2.50. In extracloth, gold and ink dies, "$3.50 


MODERN EXPLORERS. 


PY 6 err 
“An entertaining volume for the young folks.” By THOMAS 
Frost, author of “ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers,” 
ete. With over 100 illustrations, many of them full page. 
Elegant chromo cover in twelve colors, new and unique design, 
$1.25. Extra cloth, ink and gold, $2. 











Among our new issues of this year will be found several new series of volumes of History, Travel, and Adventure, 


suitable for the Library and Fireside. 


MESSRS, CASSELL & COMPANY have not only fully maintained the uniform excellence and high standard which their publications have attained in the past, but in many cases 
have made a very decided advance, not only in the excellence of the text and beauty of the illustrations, but also in the quality of the printing and bindings. We have added this season 
avarly 100 new volumes, which include the simple Picture Book for the youngest child, as well as the “‘ Edition de Luxe” for the lover of fine illustrated books. Send for complete 
Catalogue, now ready, and sent to any address on application. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limited 


Successors to Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


139 and 741 


BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 








SUITINGS. OVERCOATINGS. T 








COATINGS. 


Corkscrews. Sharkskins. 
Baskets. Diagonals. 
All standard and novel effects. If you can- 





price you want to pay per yard. 


TROUSERINCS. 
English, 


The prettiest of the Best Makers ranges 
not visit us, write for Samples, and say what | Newest Designs, 





Meltons, Elysians, 
French, 
American. 





Best Assortments. 


OVERCOATINGS. 


Kerseys, Plaid Backs, 
Fur Backs, Corkscrews, 
Cheviots, English, French, 
and American Makes. 


SUITINGS. 

Checks. Stripes. Plaids. 
Newest Styles from the Best Makers. 
English, Scotch, French, 
and Austrian Suitings 
In all Qualities. 





MAIL ORDERS HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., | 


OLOTE FLOUSSE, 


MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








ELAND FLORIDA ACADEMY 


sil 


LIFE. Tae MILDNESs OF THE CLIMATE, THE REMARKABLE SALUBRITY OF THE PLACE, AND THE 
COMBINE TO RENDER THIS AN INVITING AND ADVANTAGEOUS PLACE FOR EDUCATIONAL — 


A SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES! 
and of academic character will be opened in DeLand, Florida, 
on the first Monday in November e the Rev. J. H. GRIF- 
FITH, D.D., of Troy, N.Y., ande re meee 
Instruction will be provided for those who may desire to 

BEART Wong either for COLLEGE, TEACHING, or PRACTI AL 


ORA AND SOCIAL, CULTUBROF THE COMMUNITY, 
Mince Sore ee 6 ha alata 





aI 


= s.s s. Send Your Names 
‘ UPTS. and Addresses for a 





——— 





. FREE SAMPLE *:=-22:gu:nDavicns 





yp 


Rev. D. 4. McVicar 


wn 


2 





Rev. W. Randolr . 


3 Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gille Rev. J. A. Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
a OORSED BY , ; "a Rev. John Potts . Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 











CHURCH . 
8. 8. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. Sth'St.), N. Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 








BANNERS ‘cai. 





Sunday-School 










Mahu@etare those celebrated Bells 


Cloc cB, 
= sent Ts; Address 
H. McSuane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ayward’s communion wine, unfermented. Price 
\geonea a Address J, P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 


TO 1 B. Cc SWA? 8T., Phila. 
S information eandine ane Furniture. sa 


T eeneinemeenenale 








Send 
ampe fog Charenes, F Tower | mine St., New York; for circular, free, by mail. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York. 





to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- 


A. J. 


—="DWELLING 


ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATOH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO T; WHEN 

Safe. 


SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


36 S. Second St. Phila 








ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ly known Pe Se piptte ) sane 


»Fire Alarm 
end other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & C0,. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


in BRONZE ano POL 





WEIDENER 










Bolte of of Pure Copper and 





bers any money that they 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ARRANTED. rufa ole FU 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa 
the publisher will refund vo subacri lose whereby, 








pGARLOWs | eee 
INDIGO INDIGO BLUE _233 N. Second St., Ei Trp. 











party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





